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Tur E author of the following 


sketches has availed himſelf of 
thoſe common ſources of informa- 
tion which lie open to every reader. . 
For many years he has been in the 
habit of mixing with muſical people, 

both profeſſors and amateurs, and has 
attended the moſt celebrated muſical 
feſtivals in n London and other large 


B cities: 


11 PREFACE. 


cities: Theſe opportunities furniſh- 
ed him with much information, 
and the reflections which naturally | 


ſucceeded, excited in him a firong 


deſire to ſearch 1 into the origin, pro- 
grels, and effects, of an art which ap- 
pears | to command the paſſions in an 


eminent degree, and to communicate 8 


1 much delight to mankind. For 1 


this purpoſe he conſulted numerous 


publications, among che reſt he : ap- | 
plied himſelf to that valuable repo- = 
: ſitory of uſeful knowledge, Dr. 


Burney's Hiſtory of Mufi © 8 work 


which has paſt the ordeal of criti- 


ciſm with abundant approbation, and E 


which abounds with every kind of i 


information 


P RE F A CE. i 


information relating to the ſcience 
of harmony. Sr Jom Hawkins's 
Hi ſtory of Mufi ic, likewiſe, afforded . 
him conſiderable helps in various 
ways; 5 but as abſtruſe ſcience hills a 
great part of the works of both theſe 
authors, and the former judiciouſty 
diſclaims every matter but real in- 
formation, as beneath the dignity = 
hiſtory, the author found himſelf | 
obliged, as his intention was to unite 
amuſement with inſtruction, to ſe- 
lect various anecdotes from a variety . 
1 of writers, and to ſearch his own 
ſtore-houſe for numerous articles, 
| which had been piled up there 
| from time to time during a ſucceſſion 
: ® of 


iv PREFACE: 


of many years. He thinks it ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe that theſe ſketches 
are by no means intended for per- 
ſons of ſcience ; far otherwiſe—if 
they ſhould lead the way to farther 
enquiries, if they ſhould induce the 


Ge juvenile reader to peruſe works of 


real charafler and known reſpeflability, 
his end will be fully anſwered. 4 

| One principal reaſon of the au- 
thor's for wiſhing to compreſs his ] 
matter as much as poſſible, is, that 
thoſe young ladies, who receive their N 
education at public academies, may : 
have an opportunity of being | 
lightly acquainted with the hiſtory 


of an art, in which many of them 


ſpend 


PREFACE. „ 


ſpend a conſiderable Part 65 their 


time in endeavouring to excel; and 5 


as voluminous diſquiſitions on par- 
ticular ſciences, cannot poſſibly be 
included within the circle of female 
education, he thinks this eſſa y may be 
introduced to their acquaintance as... 
2 ſchool- book, and occupy ſome little . 
| | part of the time alloted for general 
ſtudy. The eaſieſt means to ac- 
compliſh the ſame end | is certainly | 


| the beſt. Were r parent or pre- 


r | ceptor 1 to put four or five volumes 


into the hands of a young perſon, : and 
5 to ſay, * It is neceſſary, my young 5 
; friend, that you | read theſe books | 

j through by ſuch a time 1 the mind 
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moſt likely would revolt at the idea, 

and perhaps he would never look | 

| farther beyond the title-page, 1 than to 

read the contents of the chapters: : 

but give him a ſmall volume on 

| the ſame ſubject, and mix a few 

amuſing anecdotes, and probably he 

may be led on by degrees from pe- 

= ruſing the moſt trifling performance, 

- to conſult, with attention and perſe- | 
L verance, authors of real knowledge 

and ſcience. It is well known that 

1 perſon of an inactive diſpoſition | 
will not be eaſily prevailed upon to 
undertake a Journey, though abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. for the reſtoration 1 
0 his health, if told it m alt be 


accompliſhed 


PREFACE vii 


accompliſhed, with few intermiſſi- 
ons, in a certain ſpace of time ; but 
propoſe to him a ſhort excurſion by 
eaſy ſtages, at bis own leiſure, and 
moſt likely he will  imperceptibly 
travel over ten times the number of 
miles he intended, without experi- 


5 encing | the leaſt fatigue. 


The antiquity of Muſ Cas a ie 5 
16 ſo well known, that it diſdains the : 
aid of formal proof. Among the an- 
tients, the prieft, the prophet, the poet, and 
the muſici can were frequently united 
in the ſame perſon, and from the 
earlieſt ages muſic had admiſſion i in 
the religious ceremonies, public fe eſtivals, 
— = HS : military 
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military eftabl; ments, funeral rites and 
private amuſſements of mankind. 


e miraculous and medicinal pow: 2 5 


ers attributed to muſic, and i its effects 
on the human paſſions, and on the 
animal world, have been ſubjects of 
the author” J enquiry, and though i in- 

; veſtigation may in a great meaſure i 
check the enthuſiaſm of hyperbolical | 
praiſes, yet he doubts not of eſta- 
bliſhing i its utility upon a foundation 

not to be overturned by | the flaſhes a 
of ill- timed wit, or the arbitrary de- 
ciſions of cynical ſeverity. 


N O T E. 


As I ſhall have frequent occaſions to quote the 
5 authority of Dr. Burney, it may not be improper 
to acquaint my young readers, that his literary pub- 
| lications have rendered him eminent in the opini- 
on of the firſt characters in this kingdom: The late 
Dr. Johnſon always mentioned him with the great- 
eſt reſpect; a friend of mine heard Johnſon lay, i 
at Sir Joſhua Reynolds 5 table, that he conſidered 
Burney's Hi ſtory of Mufic as one of the moſt cor- 
rect books in the Engliſh language; Johnſon re- 
commended him by letters to the attention of Dr. 
Wheeler and Dr. Edwards, of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, requeſting them to give him leave to ex- 
amine ſome manuſcripts in the Bodleian Library, 


and the library of Univerſity College, which had 


been mentioned to him by Dr. Markham. To the 
firſt, he ſays, I can aſſure you with great confi- 
dence that if you knew Dr. Burney, he would not 
want any intervenient ſolicitation to obtain the 


| Kindneſs of one wa loves learning and virtue as 
vou love them.” In his letter to Dr. Edwards, 
be 


(i ) 


he expreſſes himſelf thus, © I take the liberty of 
recommending Dr. Burney to your favour, as I 


am ſure you will find him a man worthy of every 


civility that can be ſhewn, and every benefit that 


can be conferred.” Not only theſe learned gen- 


tlemen, but the firſt literary charaQers throughout 


the Continent, as well as in England, payed him 


the greateſt attention, and ſhewed him numerous | 
civilities. In a letter from Johnſon to Burney, 
dated 8th April, 1755, he ſays, © When you have 


looked into my dictionary, if you find faults, I hall 
endeavour to mend them; if you find none, 1 
| ſhall think you blinded by kind partiality; but to 
have made you partial in my favour, will very 
much gratify my ambition. Johnſon had ſo 
great a friendſhip for Burney, that he not only 
recommended his youngeſt ſon to Dr. ]. Warton, 
but accompanied him to Wincheſter, when he was 
ſent to college. (a) Had Dr. Burney never written 
a line, his reputation as a man of conſiderable 
abilities would have been fully eſtabliſhed by his 
. being aſſociated with the following moſt reſpect- 
able charakter, who, as N as are yet living, 5 


(e) See Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, 


(-*t-) 


are members of a literary club, founded in 1764. 
And when we know that a ſingle black ball ex- 


cludes a candidate, we muſt think it highly honour- 


able to all thoſe who are received with general ap- 
; probation. 


| Original and: prifine Members of the 
| Literary Cl ub. 


Ds Johnſon | . Mr. Malone - 
Lord Oſſory Mr. Edmund Burke 
Dr. Shipley Biſhop of Dr. Nugent 
5 St. Aſaph Mir. Colman . 
Dr. Percy Biſhop of Lord Charlemont 
Dromore, Lord Spencer : 
Mr. = Sir Charles Bunbury 
Dr. J. Warton Sir William Hamilton 
Dr. T. Warton Dr. Adam Smith 
Dr. Goldmim Dr. Marlay Biſhop of 
Dr. Warren . Clonfert . : 
Mr. Fox Dr. George Fordyce : 
Dr. Barnard Biſhop of Dr. Burney 
A Lord Palmerton 


Mr. Garrick Lord Elliot 


( iv ) 


Lord Macartney 
Lord Aſhburton 
Mr. Courtenay 
Mr. Sheridan 
Mr. Dyer 

Mr. Gibbon 

Mr. Beauclerk 

Mr. Richard Burke, 
junior 

Mr. Windham 

Sir Robert Chambers 


[ 


Lord Lucan 
Mr. Stevens 
Mr. Veley 
Mr. Langton 
Sir Joſeph Banks 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
Sir William Jones 
Sir William Scot 
Sir John Hawkins 
Mr. Chamier 


. 


The members dine together once a a fortnight 


during the meeting of parliament. 


Dr. Burney had the honour, ſome years ince, 


: 9 . eledded: a fellow of the * ſociety. 
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AND ITS POWERFUL EFFECTS. 


B UT he the Muſe's laurel juſtly ſhares, 

A Poet he, and touch'd with Heav'n's own fire, 
Who with bold rage, or ſolemn pomp of ſounds 
Inflames, exalts, and raviſhes the Soul ; 

Now tender, plaintive, ſweet almoſt to pain, 
In love diſſolves you; now in ſprightly ſtrains 
Breathes a gay rapture thro your thrilling breaſt, 
Or melts the heart with airs divinely ſad, 

Or wakes to horror the tremendous ſtrings. 

Such was the Bard, whoſe heav'nly ſtrains of old. 

Appeas d the fiend of melancholy Saul; 

Such was, if old and Heathen fame 0 true, 

The man who bade the Theban domes aſcend, 

And tamed the ſavage nations with his ſong; 

And ſuch the Thracian, whoſe melodious lyre 

Tun' d to ſoft woe, made all the mountains weep, 

: Sooth'd ev'n th' inexorable pow?'rs of hell, 
And half redeem'd his loſt Eurydice. 
Muſic exalts each joy, allays each grief, 
Expels diſeaſes, ſoftens ev'ry pain, 
Subdues the rage of poiſon and the plague; 
And hence the wiſe of ancient days ador'd 
One pow of Phyſic, Melody, and Song. 
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of the fate of Muſe C among the Appin: _ 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, &c. with ſome 
curſory remarks on other arts and ſciences. 


- 


Ir appears both * ſacred and profane 5 
hiſtory; chat Muſic Cc was one of the firſt arts 
| known to mankind. Muſical inſtruments | 
| were in uſe before the flood, for Jubal is 
ſiiĩd to be the father of thoſe that handle the 
| harp or organ. We have the authority of: -: 
Moſes 


l . MC 
Mo ſes, * and the teſtimony of the moſt anci- 
[ eent and reſpectable hiſtorians, to prove that 
: Egypt was one of the firſt countries in the 
known world, which cultivated the arts 
and ſciences: the wonderful remains of the 
pyramids of Egypt ſhew, that architecture 
was known to the Egyptians, and brought | | 
by them to the higheſt. degree of magnih- 1 
cence. They recorded all new inventions : 
upon columns or pillars, and upon ſome of 
their moſt antient obeliſks muſical inſtru- 8 
ments are repreſented; in the Campus Mar- 3 
tius at Rome, there is at this time an obel? iſh, = 
ſuppoſed to have been erected at ancient 
Thebes, by Seſo arts, near 400 years before 
the Trojan war; among other hierogly- 
phicks, 1 18 repreſented a muſical inſtrument 
conſtructed to take two ſtrings, with a neck - 
to it. This pillar which was thrown down 
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and broken during the ſacking and burning 


'* Weread in the 7th chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
That Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom of the Egypti- | 
ans. . | 


of 
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bY 

% 
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(6) See Dr. Burney's Hiſtory of Mubic, vol. 1. P. 204. 


8 . 


of Rome, in 1527, ſtill lies in the Campus 
Martius. It was brought to Rome by the 
command of Auguſtus after reducing Egypt 
to a Roman province. (6) Sęſoſtris king f 
Egypt, one of the moſt famous monarchs of 
antiquity, immortalized his name by employ- 
ing himſelf in works which contributed to 
the ſecurity and conveniency of Egypt, and 
by raiſing a number of monuments for the 
ornament of his kingdom: he cauſed to be 
built in each town, temples 1 in honour of the 
divinity, who was particularly worſhiped : 
there, and raiſed ſuch amazing ſtructures as 
ſerved to inform poſterity of the greatneſs 
of his mind. Moſes, we read, uſed pillars 
with baſes and chapiters | in building the ta- 
bernacle 1 in the Wilderneſs ; we have every - 
reaſon to believe that he took the idea of 
ornamenting with baſes and chapiters from 
the Egyptians, which ſhews us, that with 
| reſpe& to architecture, they were in a ſtate 


$4 


of great improvement in his time. Aftrono- 
my was likewiſe a ſtudy which the Egypti- 
ans applied themſelves to with great atten- 
tion; it is ſuppoſed that they alſo deſigned 
the ſtupendous obeliſks, which they built, 
for aſtronomic uſes; and that they raiſed 
thoſe enormous maſles to ſerve for gnomons; | 
they were cut in imitation of the rays of the 
fun, and the Egyptian prieſts called them 
the fingers of the ſun. Aſtrology, which was 
i generally ſtudied by the ancient mathema- 
ticians, came likewiſe within'their reſearches; 
and thoſe itinerant vagabonds which infeſt 
moſt parts of Europe at this day, under the 
pretence of telling future events, commonly i 
known by the name of giþ/ees, impoſe them- Þ 


ſelves on the credulous as deſcendants from | 


the ſame ſtock. To the Egyptians has been 
| given the invention of geometry; and it 18 


ſuppoſed that the doctrine of harmonics was 
firſt taught by the prieſts of that country. 
The learned of that nation likewiſe made 


| geography their peculiar ſtudy. Moſes, who | 


was 
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was educated among them, gives us many 
proofs of his geographical knowledge. In 
the deſcription given by him of the terreſtial 
paradiſe, he ſays that this garden (a) was 
ſituated in the country of Eden, towards the 
eaſt; that a river went out of Eden, and di- 
: vided into four branches ; he particularly 
names and deſcribes the countries which 
they watered, and enumerates the producti- 
ons of each diſtrict. (b) We find the men- 
ſuration and diviſion of lands known in 
Egypt before Joſe 72 arrival ! in that coun- 
try, at which time each perſon had his on 
_ diſtrict; and the lands belonging to the 
: prieſts had been divided from thoſe of the 
7 other inhabitants. The diviſion of the land of 
promiſe, begun by Moſes and finiſhed under 
_ iFoſhua, clearly proves that geometry had 
made a conſiderable progreſs at that time. 0 


e , OO , , , aa 


The origin of the prefe 77 on of aſe, c, may 5 


| (a) Geneſis ii. ver. 8. . (65 Genefis xlvii: ver. . | 
(c) Deut. iii. ver. 3 3.—Joſhua, chap. xiü. and chap. xv. 
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be traced to the Egyptians. It vas their 
cuſtom to expoſe the ſick to public view, 
that ſuch perſons as paſſed by, if they 


had been, afflicted with the like diſorders, 


and had found out remedies by which 
they had effected their cures, or obtained 
5 eaſe, might give their advice. This was the 
practice in the moſt early times. (d) The 
Egyptians after they had invented haerogly- 
fhicks, obliged thoſe who had been attacked 
with any diſtemper, to repreſent how, and 

- by what means they had been cured, Theſe 
' memoirs were placed in their temples, and 
every one had a right to conſult them ; af- 
terwards, when the number of receipts were 
increaſed, they cauſed them to be put in 

order, and charged particular perſons with 
the care of them, who ſtudied their different 
compoſitions, and their virtues, and were in i 


(a There is no mention made of phyſicians before the 
days of Moſes ; Moſes ſays, that Jacob being dead, Joſeph 


commanded the phyſicians to embalm the body of his fa- 
ther. Genes, chap. x ak | 


* 
proceſs of time tied on exit occa- 
fions. This ſeems to be the origin of the 


profeſſion of a #hyſiczan. We are told there 


has been no country, where phyſicians were 


ſo numerous as in Egypt, which 1s eaſily ac- 
counted for when we know that every diſor- 
der had its particular phyſician : : The Egyp- 
tians thought that the life and ſtudy of one 
man was not ſufficient to acquire a perfect 
5 knowledge! in the different parts of a ſcience 
ſo extenſive, and therefore they obliged each 
profeſſor to make one diſorder his entire = 
ſtudy. The Egyptians uſed likewiſe every 
means to prevent diſtempers, and regularly 
: appropriated three ſucceſſive days i in every 
month for taking medicine, though 1 in per- 
fect health. Every rhing concerning medi- 
cine was entered | in certain ſacred books, 
and the phyſicians were obliged to conform 
exactly to certain precepts therein contain- 
ed, not being permitted to make the leaſt 
change. If they could not reſtore the pa- 
tient by following the method enjoined, . 


c 3. ny 


TT 


they were by no means anſwerable for the 
event; but if they uſed any other means, 
and the patient happened to die, they were 
puniſhed with death. (a) From the Egyp- 
trans, all the molt polite, and beſt conſtituted 
nations of Europe have received the firſt 
Ru principles of their laws, arts, and ſciences ; 
the Greeks were inſtructed and enlightened 
| by them ; the Romans received the like be- 
neficent aſſiſtance from the Greeks, and 
communicated their knowledge to the reſt 
of mankind; and the preſent age is indebt- 


ed to them for a great part of what they 
- poſſeſs at this day. 


With reſpelt i to muy C, the 8 ob- 
| ject of our enquiries, it is the opinion of 
many of the ancient writers, that the firſt 
idea of a Iyre was taken from the ſhell of a 
tortoiſe left on the banks of the Mile, with 


various other dead animals, after the river 


(a) See Goguet's Origin of Laws, vol. 2. p. 241, 
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had retired from overflowing the country of 
Egypt. The fleſh of the tortoiſe being 


dried and waſted within the ſhell, and the 
nerves and cartilages being firmly braced, 
were rendered ſonorous. Mercury, it is 


ſaid, walking on the banks of the Nile, 
ſtruck his foot againſt the ſhell, which pro- 
ducing a ſound, ſuggeſted to him the firſt 


idea of a lyre; it is likewiſe ſaid, chat the 
whiſthng of a reed gave the firſt notion of a 


flute. 10 endeavour to trace the ſcience 
of mulic to a more remote ſource than the 


hiſtory of Egypt, would be without effect: 


the Greeks unanimouſly acknowledge, that 


. moſt of the ancient muſical inſtruments 
were of their i inventing. Muſic was in ſuch 
great eſtimation among the people of this 
country, that through this medium their 
children were taught letters; the ſongs were 
| ſettled by law, and a certain ſpecies of muſic. 
was eſtabliſhed by government, excluſive of 
all others. They divided the inhabitants of 
their country into caſts or tribes, confining 


C Ss - each 
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1 
each profeſſion to one family, and as muſic 
vas for many ages confined to the prieſthood ; 
the Hebrews, who adopted many of their 
_ cuſtoms, made both prieſts, levites, and 
muſicians. hereditary in the tribe of Levi. 
The Lacedemonians likewiſe agreed with 
the Egyptians, and confined the profeſſors 


of muſic to one family; and their prieſts 


like thoſe of Egypt, were taught medi- 
cine and muſic, c, and initiated into religious 
: myſteries. After the Egyptitns became ſub- 
ject to the Perſians, the arts and ſciences lay 
dormant for a long time, but under the Pto- 
lomies, particularly the ſeventh king of that 
name, Muſic, together with the other arts 
of Greece, was received in Egypt, and 
. greatly encouraged at the court of Alexan- 1 
Aria, and continued to be cultivated till the 
final diſſolution of the empire. (e) (f) 


{e) See Dr. Burney, vol. 1. (7) Dr. Burney ſays, in 
his Hiſtory of Muſic, that the king of France has in his 
poſſeſſion a beautiful amethiſt of ineſtimable value, repre- 
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As to vocal mufic, it being the voice of na- 
ture, there is no doubt but it is coeval with 
mankind. Who gave the birds that power 
of ſong, with which the woods reſound! © 


Who taught the nightin gale the various notes : | 


of ſong? Nature! That miſtreſs of muſic, ” 
who taught from the beginning, all who 
have the over: of melodious ſounds. ( g) 


If we peruſe the Holy Bible,we ſhalt be con 


vinced from the higheſt authority, that mu- 
me; from the earlieſt ages was in general uſe. 5 


We find, as has been obſerved, that Jubal 1 is 


called che father of all ſuch as handle the 5 
harp, () or organ. Immediately after the 
miraculous interpoſition of Heaven, 1 in con- 5 


(enting the laſt of the Ptolomy's, kings of Egypt, the father 


of Cleopatra, in the robe, the buſkins, the crown and veil of 
a Tibrien, which is ſuppoſed to have been engraved by the 
command of this prince, and worn by him to gratify his 


vanity, on account of his muſical excellence. He inſtitu- 
ted muſical conteſts at his palace, and diſputed the prize 
| publicly with the firſt muſicians of his tine. 


(8) Polydue, Virgil. 0 Geneſis, chap. i iv. | 
ducling by 
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ducting Moſes, and the children of Iſrael 
through the red ſea, and overwhelming the 


| Egyptians in the midſt, ſo that all the hoſt 
of Pharach were covered with the wa- 


_ ters, we behold Moſes and the whole aſſem- 
bly of the Iſraelites lifting up their voices in 
| ſolemn chorus to the God of their ſalvation 


in the following 5 of praiſe: 


1 will ſing unto the Lord for he has 
triumphed gloriouſly, the horſe and his rider 
has he thrown 1 into the ſea. The Lord is Ft 
my ſtrength and my ſong, and 1s become my : 
ſalvation: He is my God and I will prepare F 
him an habitation ; * father's God and I 


will exalt him. , © 


This facred ſong ſhews us that i in the very 


early ages of the world, vocal muſic was 
called in as a neceſſary auxiliary to animate 


the foul i in the grateful ſervice of exalted 


(i Exodus, chap. xv. 
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thankſgiving to the almighty Father of the 
univerſe. We read that the Lord order- 


ed Moſes to make © two trumpets of ſilver 


of an whole piece, ” for the purpole of call- 


ing the aſſembly, and for the) journeying of 


the 8 885 A 


God commanded that:. on the ſeventh 
month, on the firſt day of the month, the 
children of Iſrael ſhould hold a holy convo- 


cation; he forbids them from doin g any ſervile | 


work, becauſe it was a day of blowing the : 
trumpets, which was to be obſerved as a day 
of offering facrifices unto the Lord. (1) This 
ſeventh month was a ſort of. ſabbatical 
month, or month of ſabbaths; it was count 


ed the firſt month, and was proclaimed by 


bound of trumpet. (m) The ſong of Debo- 
rah and Barach is mentioned in the book 


(#) Numbers, chap. . G 8 chap. xxix. 


(in) Leviticus XX111, ver. 24. and Leviticus xxv. ver. 9. 


of 


1 
of Judges. (n) About fifty years after this 
period, we read that the daughter of Fepthah, 

upon hearing of her father s victory over the 
Ammonites, went out to meet him with tim- 
brels, and with dances. (o) From this time, 
till Saul was anointed king, we read nothing 


of muſic, except the trumpets made uſe of |? 
on military occaſions. But at this period, 


we find that muſic, and the ſpirit of prophecy, 


were united in the ſame perſons ; Samuel 
ſpeaks to Saul | in theſe words, After that 1 
thou ſhalt come to the hill of God, where . 


"2 the garriſon of the Philiſtines, it ſhall 
come to paſs when thou art come thither to 
the city, that thou ſhalt meet a company of 


prophets coming down from the high place, 


with a pſaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and 


a harp before them; and they ſhall prophe- 1 
ly, and the Spirit of the Lord will come 


upon thee, and thou ſhalt * with 


(. ) Judges, chap. v. (o) Judges xi. ver. g4. 


them, 
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them, and thou ſhalt be turned into another 
man. (2) The kings of Iſrael, Judah and 
| Edom, in their going through the Wil- 
derneſs of Edom with their armies, were 
1 almoſt to the brink of death for 
want of water. „And Jehoſaphat aſked if 
J were not a prophet of the Lord in the 
pon that they might enquire of the Lord, 
by him. And one of the king of Iſrael's 
| ſervants ſaid, here i is Eliſha the ſon of Sha- 

| phat; and Jehoſaphat ſaid the word of the - - 
| Lord is with him, ſo the three Kings went 
down to him. And Eliſha ſaid to the king 
of Iſrael, as the Lord of Hoſts liveth before 
| whom I ſtand, ſurely were it not that I re- 
| garded the preſence of Jehoſaphat the king 


} of Judah, I would not look toward thee, 


nor ſee thee. But now bring me 4 minſtrel. . 
And it came to paſs, when the minſtrel | 
played, that the hand of the Lord came 
upon Eliſha. And he ſaid, thus faith the 


(p) 1 Samuel x. ver. 5. 


Lind 


1 


Lord, make this valley full of 4 Ye 
{hall not ſee rain, yet this valley ſhall be full 
of water, that ye may drink; ye, and your 
cattle, and — beaſts. (9) 


The real hſalmiſt, who Was poſſeſſed of 
the ſpirit of propheſy, cultivated muſic early 
in life, and his pſalms give ample teſtimony 


of his poetical abilities. He uſed to conſole | 


5 himſelf with his harp or lyre, when his ſoul 
was in heavineſs, and to ſing the praiſes of 
God. He was firſt ſent for by Saul, who 
had heard of his {kill in muſic, to adminiſter 
relief to him by the power of his harp, when 
he was afflicted with an evil ſpirit. *And it 
came to paſs, when the evil ſpirit from God 


was upon Saul, that David took a harp and 


| played, ſo Saul was refreſhed, and was well, 
and the evil ſpirit departed trom him.” (7 


Yet, after this, Saul attempted to kill David 


(d) 2 Kings, chap. iii. (7) 1 Samuel, chap, xvi. 
by 


Ll iy 1 
by throwing a javelin at him, merely from 
an envious diſpoſition, becauſe the women 


who went out of all the cities of Ifrael to 
meet him with tabrets and inſtruments of 


muſic, after the ſlaughter of the Philiſtines ; 


and ſubſequent to David's diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf by killing their champion, Goliah, 


in ſingle combat, anſwered one another as 


they played, and ſaid, * Saul hath ſlain his 


| thouſands, and David his ten thouſands,“ 
7 aſcribing to David the greater honour. 1 
|| When David became king, we find him 
L giving the greateſt encouragement to this 
| ſacred art ; his uniform attachment to the 
: ſtudy and practice of it, and the great num- 
7 ber of performers he kept for the purpoſe 


of attending religious ceremonies, extended : 


its influence, and was the means of its being 8 


N held in the higheſt eſtimation. In the ſer- 


vice of the ark, he appointed four thouſand : 


| of the Levites to praiſe | the Lord with i in- 


(5) k Samuel, chap, xviii. 


ſtruments. 


C8 9 


ſtruments. (t) When he removed the ark 


from the houſe of Obed-edom, he gathered 


all Iſrael together to Jeruſalem, to bring up | 


the ark of the Lord unto his place, which 
he had prepared for it, he appointed the 


children of the Levites, as the only proper 


perſons, to carry it. And he ſpake to the 
chief of the Levites to appoint their bre- 


thren to be the ſingers with inſtruments of | 
muſic, plalteries and harps, and cymbals, 
ſounding by lifting up the voice with joy, 
and the prieſts did blow with the trumpets Þ 
before the ark of God, and David Was 
clothed wich a robe of fine linen, and all 
the Levites that bare the ark, and the ſing- 
ers and Chenaniah the maſter of the ſong, 
gave thanks unto the Lord, ſinging, Let 
the heavens be glad, and let the earth re- 


joice, and let men ſay among the nations, 


the Lord N Bleſſed be the Lord 


(4) 1 Chronicles, chap. xxiii. 


God 


Cu ] 
God of Iſrael, for ever and ever, and all the 
as ſaid amen, and praiſed the Lord.” (2 


{ 1 we believe 70% phus, which requires no 
3 ſmall degree of credulity, Solomon cauſed 
| two hundred thouſand trumpets to be made 
for the ſervice of the dedication of the tem- 
L Z ple, beſides four hundred thouſand muſt cal 

N inſtruments, as harps, pfalteries, and the 2 
þ like, which were made of a mixed metal ; 

5 between gold and ſilver, to accompany che 
f voices. (⁰ 


N The trumpets were always blown by 
I prieſts and Levites, whom the people re- 
| verenced and regarded as holy perſons. 
We read that the Levites, which were the 
£ fingers, being arrayed i in white linen, having 
J N cymbals, and plalteries, and harps, ſtood at 
| Þ the caſtend of the altar, and with them an 


ws) 1 Chronicles, ap: xv. and xvi ——(a) J oſephus, > 


: b. 8. ch 1. 
d KB POT" D ns hundred 


r 


E 


hundred and twenty prielts ſounding with 


trumpets, and that they lifted up their voice 


Vith the trumpets, and cymbals, and inſtru- 
- ments of muſic, and praiſed the Lord, ſayͤ | 
ing, He is good, for his 2 endureth i 
for ever. (x) 


Muſic continued to be cultivated among 


the Hebrews till their nation was ſubdued, 


and they were ſent ! into captivity by N ebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon. Their humi- 2 
liating ſituation 1 18 moſt beautifully deſcribed 8 
by the royal pſalmiſt, By the waters of ; 
Babylon we ſat down and wept, when we 
remembered thee. (ON Sion. As for our 
harps, we hanged them up upon the trees 
' that are therein. For they that led us away 
captive, required of us then a ſong and me- 
lody in our heavineſs: ſing us one of the þ 
ſongs of Sion. How ſhall we ſing the 
ö Lords rg in a frange | land?” ( be I 


(x) 2 Chronicles, chap. v. (9) Plalm cxxxvii. 
e 6 5 
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From a paſſage in Daniel, we find that 
muſic was in uſe among the Chaldeans, for 
we read that at the ſound of the cornet, 
flute, harp, ſacbut, pſaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of muſic, all nations were or- 
dered to fall down and worſhip the golden 
image, which Nebuchadnezzar had ſet up. 
(2) After the Hebrews had ſuffered ſeven- 
ty years captivity, Cyrus king of Perſia, who 
had put a final period to the Chaldean em- 


| pie, according to the propheſy of Jeremiah, 
(aa) ſuffered them to return to their own 


H country, and contributed towards the build- 

: ing of their city and temple. (b) - Cyrus | 
z continued to protect them during his reign, 
x and after his death, they found favour in the 
N light of Darius Hyſtaſpes, till Alexander the | 

| Great, that tyrant, and ſcourge of mankind, 
N overthrew Darius Codomannus, and ſubdu- 
eld the Perſian empire. Alexander granted 


| 2) Daniel, chap. it, (58 Jeremiah xliii, and xliv, 


1 (b) Ifaiah xliv, and xly.- _ Chronicles, chap. XX11, ver. 22, 


D 1 them 
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them many indulgencies, but under ſeveral 
of his ſucceſſors they were cruelly treated; 


however at times they enjoyed happy days, 4 : 


till at laſt Titus put a final end to their ſtate, 


and government ; and their cataſtrophe was 


attended with ſuch horrid circumſtances as , 


neither ancient or modern hiſtory can pa- - 
rallel. (e It plainly appears from ſacred 1 
hiſtory, that muſic was in general uſe among ; 
the Hebrews from the time of their quitting 7 


Egypt, tall they ceaſed IF be a nation. 


Among the rell, the paſſion * arts 
and ſciences was even greater than that of 5 
moſt other nations, for moſt of their divini- : 
ties were regarded as inventors of muſic. 1 
Almoſt all the ancient Phaloſopliers wrote] 
treatiſes on muſic, eſpecially the diſciples of 
. Pythagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle. The firſt Þ 


poets and muſicians of Greece, ſung their 


(c) See Joſephus, vol. g. 
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works in great cities, and in the palaces of 


princes, and were looked upon as inſpired 
perſons; they gained the wonder, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the affections of the people till by 
degrees they became numerous, and the 

art being conſidered of eaſy acquiſition, 85 


their reputation ſunk in the public opinion. 


| Scarcely any kind of work was performed 


by the people of this country without muſic, 
and every profeſſion had in IE its peculiar 


ſongs, 


Rouſſeau 33 of che Schola (a) ſays, 
a this kind of muſic paſſed from the 


Greeks to the Romans : 


the ſtate of muſic 


among the Romans, retained but little of 
the elegance of the Greeks; their muſic in 
general was rough and diſcordant, and even 
their hymeneal odes were full of noiſe and 
clamour. In the time of Cicero, though the 


(4) Love, Wine, Hitory, FR Mordity, were the « com- 


mon Subjects of the Scholia. 
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chief part of Greece was ſubdued by the 
Romans, yet the Greeks preſerved a kind 


of ſuperiority over their conquerors, and 
even their Conſuls ſubmitted to apply for 


inſtruction at Athens, and to become diſci- 4 
ples of Greek maſters, in philoſophy, and 
the polite arts. We find ſeveral of the 
Roman emperors wonderfully attached to 

muſic. Nero and Commodus make a conſi- 


derable figure i in the hiſtory of muſic, as well 
as in che general hiſtory of their rei gns. Nero 


was very early in life inſtructed in muſic. 
As ſoon as he became emperor, he ſent for | 
Terpnus, a harper 1 in the higheſt eſtimation 
for his excellence in his profeſſion, and 


would ſit till very late for many ſucceeding 
days, to hear him ſing ; S thus by degrees he 


applied himſelf to muſic, till at length he 


raiſed himſelf ſo high in his own opinion, as to 


think himſelf ſufficiently {killed for a public 
performer. He inſtituted exerciſes of mufic, 
poetry, and eloquence, to be performed at 
Rome every fifth year, In the 60 year, A. C. 
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he appeared on the ſtage at Naples, as a 
public ſinger, and performed there many 
days. Among other things he ſung Canace 


in labour, Oreſtes the matricide, the blind 
Oedipus, and the mad Hercules: his next 
appearance was in Greece, where he enter- 
ed the liſts with common muſicians, at the 
Olympic Games, and by corrupting the judge, 
or his competitors, he obtained the prize. 
He travelled through Greece for the ſole 
purpoſe of diſplaying his kill, in ſinging 
and playing on the Cithara. He every 
FP where challenged the beſt performers, and 
. as may be imagined Was always declared 
victor; he commanded the ſtatues of other 
victors to be pulled down and defaced, that 
their memorials might be forgotten. On 
his return from Greece, he entered Naples 5 
drawn by white horſes, in the manner of 


conquerors in the ſacred games; and after 


having viſited many other cities, he made 
his public entry into Rome through a breach 
in the wall, with the greateſt ſplendour and 


8 ſolemnity 


1 


ſolemnity, as an Olympic victor, with eigh- 
teen hundred prizes, which he had extorted 
from arbitrators in muſical conteſts. He 
Was dreſſed i in a purple veſt, and his robe 
was adorned with ſtars of gold ; on his head 
he wore the Olympic crown, and 1 in his right = 
hand he carried the fythian ; he was met by = 
all ranks of people, ſome thouſand ſlaves 1 
followed the chariot of Auguſtus, in which 
he rode, and the ſtreets were every where 
ſtrewed with flowers. He was induced to 
viſit Greece, by being told that he excelled | 
the moſt celebrated performers on the Gre- 


cian ſtage. He was likewiſe flattered into 


| an opinion that he underſtood the poets | 
perfectly; and imagined himſelf ſuperior to z 
them all, though he was mean enough to : 
recite the compoſitions of one of his Para- 
bites, and to paſs them on the public as his 
own. He was ſo anxious about his voice 
that he uſed to lie on his back with a thin 
plate of lead on his ſtomach; he abſtained Þ 
from all kind of fruits, and ſuch meats as 
vere. | 
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were thought prejudicial to the voice; he 
ceaſed to harangue the loldiery or ſenate, 


giving out all his orders in writing, he ap- 


pointed a Pfonoſcus or officer to take care 


of his voice, and would never ſpeak but in 
his company, whom he ordered, in caſe he 
| ſhould at any time ſtrain his voice by any 
ſudden exertion, to ſtop his mouth with a 


napkin. (e) This ridiculous conduct, be- 


neath the dignity of a man, and much more 


of an emperor, was but trifling when com- 


pared to his horrid cruelties; his life, after the 
flirſt four or five years of his reign, was one 
continued ſcene of oppreſſion and cruelty ; 5 


he cauſed his mother to be put to death, 
ordered his brother to be poiſoned, and 
accuſed Seneca, the celebrated philoſopher | 
who had been his tutor, of being 1 in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, and ordered him to 
make choice of his own death; which he 
tid, * requeting that the veins of his legs 


le) Life of Nero, by Suetonius.—Sce Boner | 
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and arms might be opened, that he might 


bleed to death: This was immediately exe- 
cuted. According to the beſt hiſtorians, he 
vas the means of the capitals being ſet on 
fire for the dreadful purpoſe of accuſing 
the chriſtians as the incendiaries, whom he 
delivered over to the moſt cruel deaths; 

ſome he cr tucified, others he burnt alive, ad 
Tome were cloathed j in the ſkins of wild beaſts | 
and devoured by dogs kept hungry to make 
them more ravenous. Among the victims | 
of his inſatiate malice was Sams Paul, who . 
being a Roman, had che pre-eminent hon- Z 
our of being beheaded. At length having | 
filled up the meaſure of his iniquity, finding [2 
| himſelf deſerted by his ſoldiers, and execra- 1 
ted by his ſubjects, 1 in a fit of deſpair, he put 


an end to his exiſtence, in the 32d year of 


his age, and the 14th of his reign. We 
find that Nero united a fondneſs for the 
| ſofteſt pleaſures with a thirſt for the greateſt : 
cruelties, and that while he was enjoying $ 
the irreſiſtable charms of muſic, he preme- f 

dttated 


wu Www - 


TE 
ditated the moſt diol and Jiabolical 
ſchemes that ever debaſed the character of 


man. OUT - 


The emperor Commodus, who was almoſt 


1 as great a monſter as Nero, appeared fre- 
= quently on the ſtage as a public ſinger, and 
N ! enliſted himſelf as a Gladiator. The ſhews 
bol gladiators were an amuſement peculiar to 
the Romans, who delighted to ſee the blood Br 
of their fellow creatures ſpilt for their? 1 
: muſement. It is aid, that Nero ordered 
400 Senators, and 600 Roman knights to 
fight for his diverſion. Exhibitions of this 
kind, which were frequently brought upon 
the public ſtage, ſteeled the hearts of the 
ſpeRtators, and rendered them inſenſible to 
every feeling of humanity; ; they became 
| beaſts in human form; till at laſt luxury, 
inteſtine diviſions, and the moſt unmanly 


(/) Life of Nero, by Suetonius. 


vices 


vices proved their moſt powerful enemies; 
they fell into the moſt abje& contempt; 


E; go J : 


were a diſgrace to human nature, and from 
the height of human greatneſs to which 


| they had raiſed themſelves, from the ſu- 
preme altitude of the greateſt empire in the 


world, they ſunk by degrees into the dark 


confines of eternal night. Under the em- 
peror Conſtantine the Great, they ſubmitted ” 
to have the ſeat of empire removed from 
Rome to Byzantium, where he built the | 
famous city of Conſtantinople. Upon this 5 
| the Goths and other Barbarians led incre- _ 


dible multitudes into Italy, deſolating the 


. country wherever they came; till at laſt the 
power of the empire was found inſufficient 
to oppoſe them. They were overcome by f 
nations, at that time but imperfectly known 
in hiſtory; ; and the different kingdoms a- 
round us are fragments of that haughty em- 
pire, which had extended itſelf ſo far as to 
boaſt that the ſun roſe and ſet in its domini- 
ons. Among the Romans, the minſtrels 


had 


1 
had the privilege of eating in the temple of 
Jupiter; they wore a long gown as the 


badge of their profeſſion, and claimed the 


liberty of walking in proceſſion through the 


ſtreets of Rome in their robes, three days in 
every year, exerciſing their art, and in- 


dulging themſelves 1 in the moſt extravagant 
7 exceſſes. 


I he northern nations had likewiſe their 
- 5 bands, who were allowed conſiderable rank, 
; 95 and reſpected with a degree of veneration. 
: 3 The laws of the ancient Germans were writ- 8 
1 ten in verſe, and the ſtanzas i in which they | 
were compoſed were generally ſung. 10 
= the ſongs of the bards or ſkalds we owe the | 
Fn firſt accounts of the Swediſh hiſtory. Theſe 
, poets were held in high eſteem, they were 
= conſtantly admitted to the king's preſence, 
þ _ and frequently were both his generals and 


- miniſters, At a time when the knowledge 
of letters was not general 1 in Europe, it is 


not to be wondered at, that many actions 
thought 
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thought worthy to be conſigned to poſterity 


were recorded in words, compoſed according 
to a certain meaſure, of which the ear alone 
might determine if any word had been omit- 
ted or altered. 


Among the Saxons and Danes, muſic was 
in great repute ; it is recorded that Alfred | 
ie Great introduced himſelf in the character 
of a harper into the Daniſh camp, and paſ- 
ſing unſuſpected through eyery quarter, he 
- gained admiſſion, by his excellence on that 
: inſtrument, to the principal general, and diſ- 
covering their great neglect of all 5 
regulations, he ſeized the favourable mo- 
ment, flew to the Earl of Devonſhire, who 
alone was privy to all his intentions, took . 
the field at the head of his troops, forced 
the camp, routed them with ou laughter, 
and gained a complete victory. 


It is related that the ſacred poet Cadmon, 
Vo lived during the heptarchy, had attach. 
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ed himſelf ſo much to ſerious ſtudies, that 
he neglected muſic, and being ſometimes in 


company where the harp uſed to go round, 


(for it was cuſtomary at feſtivals, for each 


of the company to ſing and play in his turn? 
he left the company, being aſhamed that it 


ſhould be remarked he was deficient in a 
branch of education which was eſteemed 
neceſſary to complete the character of a 


e 60 5 


In one of the ecclefinſtical laws of Canute, 


the ſecond Daniſh monarch who ſwayed the 
Engliſh ſceptre, among other things it is 
ordered, that every Chriſtian learn the 


5 Lord - prayer and the creed. In this law 


is a remarkable paſſage, which ſerves i in 
ſome meaſure to ſhew in what general uſe 


| muſic was in thoſe days, it ſays, that © Chriſt 


i himſelf /ang the Pater. noſter. Muſic had 


e) Bede Hift. Eccleſ, Lib. 4. chap. 24. 
Os TL 


E 


been ſo long i in vogue, that at laſt the word 
A ingan came to ſignify not only to „ng, but 


to pray; a proof of this may be found in 
Oe Ifrick's Canons to Biſhop Wulfen, where, in 


his directions for viſiting the ſick, he ex- 
| preſſes that rule of Saint James, And they 


| ſhall pray over him,” in theſe words, © And 
hi him ofer ſingon,” that | is, they ſhall ſing 


over r him. * 


Malice was introduced Into the Chriſtian 


church by Chriſt and his apoſtles, as plainly I 
appears in many parts of the new teſtament. 55 
Saint Matthew ſays, that, when our Savi- ; 
our and his diſciples had ſung ; a hymn, they 
went out into the Mount of Olives.” a Saint 
Mark gives the ſame account, and this is 
recorded to have taken place immediately 
after our Saviour's inſtitution of his bleſſed 
ſupper. (i) Saint Paul in his epiſtle to the 


| (4) Elitob's preface to the Saxon homily, on the birth 
day of St. Gregory,—(2) Matthew, chap. xxvi. ver. 30.— 
Mark, chap, xiv. 


Epheſians 
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Epheſians, a people diſtinguiſhed by pe- 


culiar vices, remarkable for drunkenneſs 


and exceſs, admoniſhes them thus; © Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is exceſs; 


but be filled with the Spirit, ſpeaking to 


yourſelves in pſalms and hymns, and ſpiri- 


tual ſongs, ſinging and making melody in 
your hearts unto the Lord.” (i) Saint 


Matthew lays, * when Jeſus came into the 


ruler's houſe, he ſaw the minſtrels and the 
people making a noiſe, that is, they were 


1 tumultuouſly bewailing and lamenting the 
ruler's daughter. (40) In the acts of the 
apoſtles, we read, that 6 Paul and Silas, 
being impriſoned, at midnight prayed and 


ſang praiſes unto God. and the priſoners 


heard them.“ (m) 


Among the Cambro Britons, muſic was in 


(4) Eöbedlens chap. v. ver. 8.— 0) Matthew, * 


ix. ver. 23,—See Church's Paraphraſe on | the * 


(m) Acts, chap. xvi. ver. 25. e 
E. < ſuch 


1 


ſuch general eſtimation, that the character of 


a gentleman was conſidered as imperfect, if 


he was not able to perform ſufficiently on 
the harp to accompany the Welch ſongs ; 


and they paid the higheſt reſpect to their 


bards. The firſt muſician or bard, was the 


eighth officer in dignity at the court of the 


Welch kings. Muſic was conſidered by 
them as a regal accompliſhment ; and to 
fing to the harp, was thought neceſſary to 
form a perfect prince and complete hero. 


(n) When Edward the firſt of England 


conquered Wales, he found chat the ſongs 


of the Welch bards had ſo powerful an 
influence over the minds of the people, that 
for his own ſafety, he adopted the cruel 
4 policy of putting them all to death. Britiſh 
harpers were in great repute long before 


the conqueſt of England, by William Duke 


of Normandy. In doomſday-book is re- 


corded the bounty of William the 8 8 


() Leges Wallicæ. " 
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3 
ror to his bard. Richard the firſt, in his re- 


turn from the holy wars in Paleſtine, not 
thinking it ſafe to paſs through France, ſail- 

ed to the Adriatic, and being ſhipwrecked, 
landed upon the coaſt of Italy. He put on 
the habit of a pilgrim, with an intention of 
taking his journey in this diſguiſe through 


Germany ; but being diſcovered, he was 


arreſted and confined cloſe priſoner 3 in a 
$ 7 caſtle, by Leopold Duke of Auſtria, whom he 
3 had offended at the ſiege of Ptolemais, ho 
ſold him to the Emperor Henry the fe xth. 


= No one knew but thoſe immediately con- 


cerned, where he was. Blondel has minſtrel, _— 
or bard, miſſing his royal maſter, wandered 
5 | through a vaſt extent of country in ſearch 
; of him. After a conſiderable time he came 
to the caſtle, where he was confined, and : 


5 ; enquiring to whom it belonged, was told 
z that it was a fortreſs belonging to the Duke 


of Auſtria; he then aſked, whether there were 5 
any priſoners in it, and was anſwered that 
i there was one priſoner, who had been there 
e a 


3 

a year, but who he was remained a ſecret. 
Blondel, as a minſtrel, ſoon got admittance 
into the caſtle, but could not obtain a ſight 
of the priſoner; at laſt he thought of an 
expedient to ſatisfy himſelf, whether his 
royal maſter was the priſoner. _ Placing 
himſelf over againft a window of the tower, 
wherein the captive was, he began to ſing a 
French ſong, which they had. compoſed to- 
gether : When Blondel had ſung the firſt 
part, Richard immediately began the other, 
and ſung i it through ; by which means Blon- 
del diſcovered the reſidence and condition 
of his ſovereign, and immediately returned 
to England and related the whole. A treaty 
was ſoon after entered into, and concluded 
with the emperor for Richard's ranſom, and 

the enormous ſum of three hundred thou- 
land poets was the price 88 is 


Hemy the third: in cas 26th year of his 
reign, gave forty ſhillings and a pipe of wine 
to > Richard his harper, and likewiſe a pipe of 
wine 


* 
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wine to Beatrice, the harper's wife. Edward 
the firſt, his ſon and ſucceſſor, a ſhort time 
before he aſcended the throne, took his 
= harper with him to the Holy Land, and 
N when Edward was wounded with a poiſoned 
| knife at Ptolemais, the muſician ruſhed into 
the royal apartment and killed the aſſaſſin. f 
John of Gaunt, king of Caſtile and Leon, 
and duke of Lancaſter, granted a charter to 
the minſtrels, bearing date the 22d of Auguſt, 2 
in the 4th year of Richard the ſecond, in- 
titled, Carta de roy de minſtraele.. This 
F charter included the counties of Stafford, 
: Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, and War- . 
Z wick; 14 gave the governor the title of king of 
the manſtrels : He held court, and had power 
to apprehend and arreſt, to impannel j Juries, 

| hear plaints, and determine controverſies be- 

z tween the members of his ſociety. Edward 
the fourth likewiſe granted a charter to the 


7 minſtrels, which bears date April 24th, 1469, 


5 making them one body and commonalty 
j perpetual, and capable: in law; and Charles 
7" 3 es the 


55 
the firſt, in the 11th year of his reign, grant- 
ed them another charter. About the year 


1330, Philip de Valois granted the minſtrels 


of Paris a charter, and in the year 1331, 
Jaques Grure, and Hugues le Lorrain, two 


of the minſtrels, built the church of Saint | 
Julien des meneftriers, and the company 
were allowed patrons, governors, and ad- 
miniſtrators of the ſame. But the licenti- | 
oufneſs of their conduct cauſed them to be 

| baniſhed by Philip Auguſtus, in the firſt year ; 
of his reign ; they were however recalled by a 
his lucceſſor, and had a chief appointed over 
them, who was ſtiled king of the minſtrels. 
(o) In the reign of Charles the ſixth, in the 
: year 1401, the minſtrels obtained another 


charter; but at length their inſolent de- 
meanour degraded them in the public o- 
pinion, and they ſunk into total neglect, 


and from being ſeated at the tables of kings 
| and heroes, were neceſſitated to become 


(s) Vide Burney, vol, 2, c. 4, and Hawkins I Hiſtories 
of Muſic, 
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companions of the loweſt orders of the 


people. 


Among the 1ri/h and Scotch, not only their 
kings, but every petty chief had anciently 


their bards attending them; and the chief 
bards had a number of inferior ones in their 


train. The duties of the chief bards were 
to attend their patrons to the field of battle, 


to animate them by their verſe, and by their 
muſic; to celebrate their atchievements, to 


write birth- day odes, and funeral elegies ; . 


and to ſing their odes to the modulations of 


the harp. Upon particular occaſions, when 


they celebrated their victories, or lamented 5 


their chiefs, ſlain in battle, they would all 


join in one chorus. Many of theſe odes 
are yet preſerved, and Mr. 0' Halloran men- 


tions in his © FH iſtory of i the antiquities of Ire- 
land,” b. 5, c. 2, that he has ſeveral of them 
in his poſſeſſion ; and that they are beautiful 


and animating in the higheſt degree. The 


Iriſh excelled greatly in compoſition, and 
N execution 


ER] :; 


execution in muſic; Polydore Virgil declares, 5 


« Hiberni ſunt muſice peritiſſimi,” The 


bards among the ancient Iriſh, compoſed 4 


part of the body of the Literati. The Li- 
terati were conſidered as a body of men 


of the firſt conſequence. The arch druid, 
which was a dignity of the higheſt truſt, and 


conferred on ſome branch of the royal fami- 
ly, was their chief; they were exempt from 


all civil juriſdiction, and acknowledged no 
pover but that of the arch druid; they poſ- 


ſeſſed large eſtates, which were ſettled on 
them ; were not ſubject to public taxes, and 
their perſons and properties were inviola- 


ble; it was ſacrilege to moleſt them. After 


the introduction of chriſtianity, ſome of the 
bards ſerved likewiſe in the capacity of cler- 
gymen, but living | in the full enjoyment of 
ſuch ſingular immunities, the members of 
their order became ſo very numerous, and 
to inſufferably inſolent, that their chiefs re- 


trenched their fraternity, and leſſened their 


privileges. 
The 
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The genius of the Scots, has in different 
ages conſpicuouſly appeared, not only in the 
more uſeful branches of literature, but like- 
wiſe in poetry and muſic ; and as long as a 
pure and genuine taſte remains, the poems of 


Offian, and the muſic of the old Scottiſh ſongs 


will continue to be admired. The melodies, 


particularly thoſe of a melancholy caſt, are 


ſo very chaſte, and expreſs the paſſions ſo 
ſtrongly, that their various ſtrains ſeem to 
breathe the language of hope, deſpondency, 
or ſupplication. | Surely no one will pre- 
tend to a taſte for muſic, whoſe whole frame 


does not vibrate to a Scottiſh ſong, when 1 


delivered with that tender feeling, which the 

compoſer himſelf exper ienced in the mo- 
ments of his enthuſiaſm, when he firſt carol- 
ed forth his wood-notes wild.” The vulgar 
opinion that David Rizzio was the compo- 
ſer of the old Scottiſh melodies, I apprehend, 
is an idle conjecture, which has long ſince 


been exploded. Many of them were known 


as far back as James the firſt of Scotland ; 


and 


L 44 ] 


and as this monarch 1s celebrated by ſeveral 
hiſtorians, not only as a conſiderable poet, 
but alſo as a great theoriſt in muſic, and an 


excellent performer on the lute and harp; 
| Tome have ſtiled him the father of the Scot- 
tiſh ſongs. In the royal exhibition this 
year, at Somerſet-houſe, there was a picture 
of James playing on the harp, and in the 
moulding of the under part of the frame 
was written, King James the firſt of Scotland, 


| the original enventor of the Scotch mufic. 


Some have pretended | to trace back the old 
Scottiſh melodies long before the reign of 
James the firſt, and have thought them to 
be the wild tunes of the ſhepherds or high- 
land pipers; and have likewiſe imagined 
the more modern ones to be the effuſions | 


of the ſtrolling minſtrels. James the firſt, 


fourth and fifth, kings of Scotland, were 
great friends to the bards; poetry and mu- 
tic during their reigns were in great eſtima- 


tion. The Scottiſh nobility poſſeſſed of 


large eſtates, and a numerous vaſſalage, 


lived 


(© Pow 


lt 
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lived during the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem, 
in the greateſt ſtate and ſplendour; their feſ- 


tivals were conducted with the utmoſt magni- 
ficence, and every chief of a clan c 


his bard with honourable diſtinction. I 
the courſe of time, the order of bards Fg 


nerated 1 into ſtrolling minſtrels, who wander- 


ed through the country with their harps ; 
there was one of them living about fifty 
years ago, called Roderick Dall : His com- 
poſitions were in great repute among the 


highland families of diſtinction; ; he was 


thought a fine player on the harp, and uſed 


to ing i in a very pleaſing manner. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. 1. 
| 0f the miraculous power attributed to Muſic. 


1 T Ht miraculous ſtories recorded of muſic, 
as related by the moſt reſpectable hiſtorians, 

| are ſo numerous that they would almoſt fill 
a folio. Plutarch in his dialogue on muſic, 
tells us that Terpander appeaſed a violent 
ſedition among the Lacedemontans by the 
aſſiſtance of muſic ; and in his life of Solon, 
he relates that this celebrated legiſlator ex- 5 
cited the Athenians to invade and recover 
the iſle of Salamis, by ſinging an elegy of 
his own writing. Peace had been reſtored 
between them and the Megareans, and they 
| were forbidden even to mention the renew- 
ing of ho war, on pain of death; but by 
; the 


5 
1 


= 


the power of his ſong, they were ſo rouſed 
to glorious deeds, that they made another 
effort, and never reſted, till they had reco- 


vered Salamis, the object of the war. This 


circumſtance is likewiſe recorded by ſeveral 
other hiſtorians. 


 Pythagoras, we are - ona, ſtopped + a 


young ſtranger, who was intoxicated, from 
ſetting fre to the houſe of his miſtreſs, in a 
fit of jealouſy ; and by ordering the tibicina, 
or female performer, to play in a calm 
plaintive ſtile, cooled the impetuoſity of his 
paſſion, and reſtored him to his reaſon, 
 Empedocles is ſaid to have prevented murde! | 
by the ſound of his lyre. For my own part 
I think! it probable that the words of Solon) |: 


_ elegy were as powerful towards 1 inciting the 


Athenians to arms, as the muſic ; and that 


Pythagoras' J ſtopping the young man from 
ſetting fire to the houſe of his miſtreſs;Þ 


Terpander's oy a violent ſedition,Þ 
and 


E 1 


and Empedocles's having prevented murder 
| by the power of muſic, mean nothing more 
| than that they were brought to moderation 
| by good advice, conveyed through poetry, 
| aſſiſted by her ſiſter art. The ſtory of Am- 
þhzon's building the walls of Thebes with 

| the ſound of the lyre, is, without doubt 

| allegorical. Dr. Burney has given the fol- 

? lowing 1 ingenious ſolution : © The ſweetneſs 

| of Amphion's poetical nn dere and the 
wiſdom of his counſel prevailed upon a rude 5 
na, ¶ and barbarous people to ſubmit to law and 

| order, to live in ſociety, and to defend 

| themſelves from the inſults of ſavage neigh- 

on. bours, by building a wall round the town,” 
| The ſtory of Arion of Methymna, being mira- 
culouſly preſerved by a Dolphin, carries witn 
it more the air of a poetical fable, than the 
appearance of a matter of fact. It is record- 
ed, that Arion returning from Tarentum, in a 
| ſhip which he had hired of certain Corinthi- 
Jans; the ſailors conſulted together, and a- 

| greed to throw him over-board, that they 


mi ight 


1 4 


might convert his great riches to their own 
uſe: as ſoon as he was informed of their in- 
tentions, he offered them his treaſure, petiti- 
oning only for his life. The ſeamen being 
inflexible, commanded him either to kill 
| himſelf, or to leap immediately into the 
Tea. -- He earneſtly | requeſted that they 
5 would permit him to dreſs himſelf 1 in his 
richeſt apparel, and to ſing, ſtanding on the 


| ſide of the ſhip; promiſing to kill himſelf Þ 


when he had done; his requeſt being com- 
plied with, he put on his robes, took his 
harp and began an ode ; which, as ſoon as 
he had concluded, he leapt into the ſea, 
A Dolphin, whom he had charmed with his 
muſic. received him on his back, and car: 
ried him ſafe to Tanarus ; where he told 
the ſtory of his eſcape, before the mariners 


arrived; which the mariners, on being ex- 
amined, confeſſed to be true. F abulous as $ 
this ſtory ſeems, it has been conſidered by 
ſome as founded on fact; and a ſtatue ot I 


Arion, repreſenting him ſitting upon a Dol- 


phio £ 
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phin was erected at Tanarus. (5) Various 
ſtories of this kind, are recorded both in 
ancient and modern hiſtory; but as 1 ſhall 
not altogether loſe ſight of the ſubject in the 
next chapter, I ſhall conclude this; and 
leave the reader to his own refleQions. 


(þ) See Burney, vol. 1. 
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CHAP. IL 


Th pion of Shyfol cians, phalofo Mw ad 5 


ſaiſtorians, both ancient and modern, rela- 
tive to the effets of muſic in certain di 72 : 
eaſes. It's power over the nervous . ſyſtem, 
Sc. illuſtrated by many well autſenti- 
| cated Nn, 


THE medicinal effetts attributed to muſic, 


are ſo numerous, and {ome of them ſo well 


authenticated, that to reject them totally : 
would be to deny credibility to many re- 


ſpectable hiſtorians, phaloſophers, and phyſ- 


cians. Martianus Capella aſſures us that 
fevers were removed by ſong, and that 
Aſclepiades cured deafneſs by the ſound of 
the trumpet. Plutarch ſays that Thelates 
the Cretan delivered the Lacedemonians 
F 2 from 
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from the peſtilence, by the ſweetneſs of 
his Lyre. Many of the ancients ſpeak of 


muſic as a recipe for every kind of ma- 


lady. M. Buretti, an eminent phyſician, 
who made the muſic of the ancients his 
particular ſtudy, thinks it not only poſſi- 
ble, but even probable, that muſic, by re- 
peated ſtrokes and vibrations given to the 
_ nerves, fibres and animal ſpirits, may ſome- 
times alleviate the ſufferings of Ehileptics 
and Lunatics, and even overcome the moſt 
violent paroxyſms of thoſe diſorders. Bu- 
retti 18 by no means ſingular in his opi- 
nion, for many modern Philoſophers and 
| phyſicians, as well as ancient poets and bil. 
torians, have declared that they have no 
doubt but that muſic has the power, not 
only of influencing the mind, but of 


affecting the nervous ſyſtem in ſuch a man- 


ner, as will! in certain diſeaſes, proceed by 


flow degrees, from giving temporary relief 


to elfecting a perfect cure. In the me- 
moirs of the academy of ſciences for 1707, 


and 
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and the following year, are recorded ma- 
ny accounts of diſeaſes, which having ob- 
| Rinately reſiſted all the remedies, preſcribed 
| by the moſt able of the faculty, at laſt 
| ſubmitted to the powerful impreſſion of 
harmony. M. de Mairan, in the memoirs 
of the ſame academy, ſpeaking of the me- 
dicinal powers of muſic, ſays, that it is 
from the mechanical involuntary connex- 
ion between the organs of hearing and 


j | the conſonances excited in the outward air, 
f joined to the rapid communication of the 
: vibrations of theſe organs to the whole 
ö nervous ſyſtem, that we owe the cure of 
4 | ſpaſmodic diſorders, and of fevers attend- 


| ed with a delirium and convulſions, of 
? | which the memoirs give many examples. 


Dr. Bianchini profeſſor of phyſic at U- 
| dina, who has ſearched numerous ancient 
authors, and collected all the paſſages re- 
lative to the medicinal application of mu- 
fic by Aſclepiades, ſays, that it was con- 
| Gdered by the Egyptians, Grecians, and 
F * Romans, 


3 


Romans, as a remedy both in acute and 


chronical diſorders, and he adds, that he 
himſelf had ſeen it applied in ſeveral caſes 
with * effect. (a) bs 


Dr. Mead, Buretti, Baglivi, and all the 
moſt eminent of their time throughout Eu- 
rope, ſeemed not to entertain a doubt but 
that the bite of the Tarantula was to be 
| cured by muſic. It has been aſſerted, that 
the application of muſic always throws the 
: patient into a violent fit of dancing, which 
bringing on a plentiful perſpiration, effects 
5 the cure; but the inhabitants of Apulia 
| ſay, that the only ſalutary effect of mu- 
fic they ever diſcovered is, that it keeps 
the Joon. awake, And they pretend to 


(a) The ſubſtance of a principal part of this chapter, a: 
far as the letter which refers to this note, is taken from Dr. 
Burney, who has treated this ſubje& very fully, and has 
collected in one point of view, the teſtimonies of various 
|  biſtorians, and the opinions 0¹ many ene 3 
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E873 
apply it for this purpole only ; ſleep be- 


ing, according to their account, fatal if 
indulged before the poiſon is extracted. 


After all that has been ſaid on the ſub- 


ject by philoſophers and phyſicians, it has 
ol late been diſcovered that the Tarantula 


is not a venomous animal, and that the 
whole is a fictitious ſtory, framed for the 
purpoſe of deceiving the credulous. 


Cicero aſſerts the amazing power of mu- 


fic : and Plato ſuppoſes that the effect of 
barmony on the mind, 18 equal to that of | 


air on the body. It's divine influence is 


fully proved in the cure of Saul. The 5 
eaſtern monarch Alexander, the hon of 


Philip of Macedon, ; after having con- 


quered the greateſt part of the world, 
was himſelf ſubdued by the harp * Tima- 
eus. 


Dr. Leake, i in FER medicinal lectures, fays, 
that mulic produces It's ſalutary effects by 
„ HR” | 4 Ns, exciting : 


1 


exciting a peculiar ſenſation on the nerves 


of the ear, which communicate with the 
brain and general nervous ſyſtem; and as 


the inordinate paſſions of the mind, all 
make their firſt diſagreeable impreſſions 
on theſe. parts, and occaſion. low ſpirits 
and melancholy; no remedy he thinks, can 
with equal hopes be applied, to counte- 
ra& their malignant power, as that of mu- 

ſic, which excites a contrary pleaſurable 

| ſenſation, and acts immediately upon the 
ſame organs. He ſays that it's ſovereign 


influence over the mind cannot be diſputed; 


that it is balm to the wounded ſpirit, ex- 
| alts the ſoul above low thoughted care, | 


and raps it in Elybum. 


That muſic has great power over the | 
affeftions I am fully convinced, but I can- 
not implicitly believe all thoſe hyperbolical 
accounts, which hiſtorians both ancient and 
modern have aſſerted; although I have fre- 
quently. felt its influence, and have often 


experienced 
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; | experienced the pleaſing effects of it's ſoft 7 


? | and inſinuating ſtrains. 


4 Ah! what is mirth but tarbulence unholy, _ 
. When with the WN compared of heavenly melancholy . 


M1NSTREL, BearTLE, 


A gentleman « of the ſtricteſt veracity, told 
me the following ſtory of the effects of 
muſic on himſelf. He ſaid, that the firſt 
' impreſſion muſic made on him, was of the 
b | pleaſing kind ; that in the courle of time he 
| found its elfects increaſe ſo much on his 
: | nerves, that for many years he had been 
| | obliged to leave the room previous to it's 
E being introduced; that he had tried more 
q than once to get the better of his feelings, 5 

| | fearing he might appear ridiculous in the 

E | opinion of the world; but the two laſt ex- 

: periments | deterred him from making ano- 
ther, for he was both times ſeized with a 

0 convulſion in his 1 jaw; and the laſt time was 
i lo generally conyulled, that his friends were 
: greatly 


6 ] 

: greatly alarmed, The ſong which obtained 
a complete victory over him, I think he 
told me was, © Come ever ſmiling liberty,” 


in the oratorio of Judas Maccabzus, by 
Handel, | 


I ſhall mention another inſtance a the 
ſame kind, which I was myſelf a witneſs to, 
In the early part of my life, I was a mem- 
ber of a muſical ſociety, conſiſting of eight 
or ten perſons, Who met once every week 
for their entertainment, and improvement, 
A gentleman of the faculty, who 1 is now 
d living in a country town in Devonſhire, 


vas introduced, by a member, at one of our 


meetings, as a perſon of ſome knowledge } in 
muſic; and a great admirer of it. Soon 
after he came into the room, we began a 
Tru of Lampugnans s, whoſe muſic, at that 
time, was in repute ; we were ſoon ſtopped 
: by our viſitor's being taken in a fainting fit, 
| which deprived him entirely of his ſpeech 
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and recollection for more than an hour. 


As ſoon as he was able to ſpeak, he told us 


that it was ſolely the effects of the muſic, 
which he had experienced frequently be- 
fore; but being paſſionately fond of it, he 
could not at times withſtand the temptation, | 


though he paid ſo dearly for it. Some years 


after this, he was in London, and a particu- 
lar friend of mine after much entreaty, pre- 
vailed on him to attend an opera; I believe 
it was that of Artaxerxes, compoſed by the | 
late i ingenious Dr. Arne; he ſtood the over- 
ture with ſome difficulty, but the firſt ſong 
overcame him, and he fell, and lay ſenſe- 
leſs againſt the back of the box. The houſe 
was immediately in great confuſion; a ſur- 
geon who happened to ſit near him, got 


him carried into the lobby, where he appli- . 


ed the lancet; and, after a long time, reco- 
vered him ſo far, as to be able to take him 


to his lodgings in a coach. I have heard 
him ſay, that thoſe muſical fits always leave 


a ſtupidneſs and inactivity about him, which 


. 


E 
he cannot ſhake off for many hours. Whilſt 


writing this article, a muſical friend who 
accidentally called upon me, told me, that 
he had very lately met this ſame perſon at 
à gentleman's houſe, in the vicinity of the 
ton of Tiverton, in Devonſhire ; that the 
lady of the houſe, who ſings with great taſte, 


and is a very pleaſing performer on the 
piano- forte; obligingly ſat down to enter- 


tain her friends on that inſtrument, but was 
- ſoon interrupted. by — 


greatly affected; ſhe was s obliged to deſiſt. 


The following 8 fact being wit- 


neſſed by a vaſt multitude of people, can 
want no farther confirmation to eſtabliſh 1 it. 4 
At the firſt grand performance in comme 
moration of Handel, at Weſtminſter-abbey. 
Mr. Burton, a celebrated chorus finger, well 
known in the muſical world, was imme- 


diately upon the commencement of the 


overture 
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into a flood of tears, nnd appearing to be 
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overture of Eſther, ſo violently agitated, 
that after laying in a fainting fit for ſome 
| ſhort time, he expired. However, at inter- 
. vals, he was able to ſpeak; and, but a 

: few minutes before he drew his laſt breath, 
; declared that it was the wonderful effect of 
the muſic, which had operated ſo power- 

3 fully on him. The late excellent Biſhop of 

. Glouceſter, Dr. Halli ifax, was ſo greatly 
affected during one of the performances of 
b the Meſſiah, at the commemoration, that he 
: greatly wiſhed to quit the abbey, fearing be 
ſhould be entirely overcome. A country : 
. gentleman, who ſat next toa friend of mine, 
| profeſſed before the performance began, 

that curioſity, and a wiſh to fave his 
: credit with his neighbours | at his return, 

Z were his chief motives for attending, (as he 
: had never experienced any conſiderable de- 
gree of pleaſure from any muſical perform- 
; ance he had ever heard) was ſo affected, g 
; that my friend ſoon perceived © the tears 
f chaſe each other down his checks,” and he 
; declared ; 
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declared tine bs had before no conception 
of ne tranſport, which he then RL 


Muſic, the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm: 
Muſi can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe : : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 


- Pork. Ode on St. Cecilas dy. 


A muſical anecdote. i 18 recorded of Turi. 


nelli, not al together diſſimilar to the account 
of David's 5 daſpoſſe Wa ng Saul of an evil ſpirit. 
."PÞ arinelli, who came into England; in the year 
1794. was born at Naples, in the year 
1705; before he came here he had been 
received at Rome, Venice, and Vienna, as 
aprodigy; and liſtened to, with the greateſt 
aſtoniſhment. He quitted England in 1737, 
and after viſiting Paris, where he was heard 
with delight, he went to Madrid. Previous 
to his arrival, the Queen of Spain, and the 
court of Madrid, had received the moſt ex- 

: traordinary accounts of his \ voice and abili- 


ties, 


LW] 


ties, from ſeveral parts of Europe. Philip 
the fifth, the reigning monarch at that time, 
had been ſome time before ſeized with a 
melancholy, which had deprived him. of the 


rendered him incapable of conducting even 
his on private buſineſs: he had for a long 
while refuſed to be ſhaved, and his appear- 


ance was not even commonly decent; in 


reduced him, that having tried every expe- 
riment commonly i in uſe, and having had the 
- beſt medical advice without the leaſt effect, 
4 very little hopes were entertained of his reco- 
+ very: upon the arrival of F arinelli, the 
s Queen determined to try the effects of mu- 
q Mic; his majeſty being very ſenſible of it $ 


ability to tranſact any affairs of ſtate, and had 


fact, a total dejection of ſpirits had ſo far = 


7, ks: for this purpoſe, ſhe contrived to Fo 


d have a concert in a room adjoining the 
18 king's apartment, in which Farinelli ſung 
one of his moſt captivating alrs. Philip 
ſoon diſcovered very conſiderable emotion; 
5 er he had fintſhed the ſecond move-. 
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ment, he was quite overcome; as ſoon 


as he had concluded, he ordered him to 


attend him 1 in his apartment, where, after 
beſtowing on him the higheſt encomiums, 
he told him, that he wiſhed to know hoy 
he could ſufficiently reward him ; and was 
ſo extravagant as to ſay, he could aſk no- 
thing which he would deny him. VF arinelli 
told his majeſty, that he had but one favour 


to requeſt at preſent; which was, that he 


would be graciouſly pleaſed to permit his 
attendants to ſhave and dreſs him, and that 
he would endeavour to get the better of his 
indiſpoſition, exert himſelf ſo far, as to 
: attend the affairs of the kingdom, and ap- 
pear. in council as heretofore. F rom this 
time the king's diſorder abated, and by 
daily repeating the ſame experiment, a per: 
fe& cure was effected, and to this day Far: 
nelli has all the credit of having worked a 
miracle. It is recorded that he | ſung the 
ſame four airs to his majeſty, every night for 
ten years, till he became ſo great a favourite 


4 


t 
ir 


E 


as to be regarded as firſt miniſter; he had a 
penſion ſettled on him, for life, of 1400 piaſ- 

tres, or {3,150 per annum, and a coach and 
| equipage, maintained at the king's expence; 
his majeſty preſented him with his picture 
ſet in diamonds, valued at {1200 fterling ; 
the Queen gave him a gold ſnuff-box, with two 
large diamonds in the lid ; and the prince of 
Aſturias made him a preſent of a diamond 


uM with the order of Saint Jago, by Philip ; and 
at WW by his ſucceſſor, Ferdinand the ſixth, hen was 
his honoured with the croſs of Calatr ava, an or- 
to der in Spain of great antiquity. While he 


| button and loop. He was likewiſe dignified =, : 


pI was in England, the late Prince of Wales ſent 


his him a fine wrought gold box, richly ſet with 
by diamonds and rubies ; in the box were incloſed : 
er 4 hair of brilliant diamond knee-buckles of 
ar} gene value. 


on the ſucceſſion of Charles the third, i in 
the year 1759, he left Spain, and after viſit- 
ing Naples, he ſettled in 1761 at Bologna, 
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in the environs of which, he built a mag- 
nificent manſion, and furniſhed it in the 


moſt princely ſtile. Dr. Burney ſays, when 


he dined with him, the dinner was ſerved 
on a very ſuperb ſervice of plate, made in 
England at the time he was there; and that 
e ſhewed him a fine collection of pictures. 
His billiard- room was furniſhed with the 
pictures of great perſonages, chiefly ſove- 
reign princes who had been his patrons 3 
among whom were two emperors, one em- 
preſs, three kings of Spain, two princes. of 
Aſturias, a king of Sardinia, a prince of Sa- 
voy, a king of Naples, a pranceſs of Aſturias, 
two queens of Spain, and pope Benedict the 
fourteenth. In other apartments there were 
ſeveral charming pictures by Ximenes, Mo- 
villo and Spagnolet, and ſome others paint- 
ed after the manner of Teniers, which Lord 
Cheſterfield preſented him with. During 
the latter part of his life, whilſt he reſided 
near Bologna, he was viſited by all illuſtri- 
ous ſtrangers, and was greatly reſpoſied by 


the 


— 9 BS | 
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the natives. When the late Duke of Leeds 

paid him a viſit at Bologna, whoſe father, 

when he was in England, had been his 
great patron; he N Was ſo Overcome that 

he wept for ſome time, and was unable to 
| ſpeak. He died in 1782, 1 in the Soth year 
FE of his age, greatly lamented, 


As ſoon as it was known in England, that 


| Farinelli was detained at the court of Spain, 
| the nobility, who had engaged him for the 
| following ſeaſon, gave up the management 
of the opera and Heidegger, and not Lord 
Maddleſex, as has been ſaid, commenced 0 


director. Lord Middleſex did not become 


manager till 1741. Soon after Tarinelli 
| left England, Cafferelli came over from Italy, 
being engaged by Handel, but unfortunately 
for him, Farinelli had been too lately heard; 
: he ſoon returned to Italy, and was for ſome 


years conſidered as the moſt exquiſite ſinger | 


on che Italian ſilage. After he retired, he 
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built a noble houſe at Naples, which he in- 


habited, and upon which was this inſcription, 


Amphion Thebas, Ego domum. (b) Such 


were the powers of his ſong that before his 
death, which took place in 178g, he pur- 
chaſed a Duſedom for his -neþhew, to whom 
he bequeathed his fortune. His nephew, if 
: W is, Duca di Santo Dorato. 5 


« Muſic has charms to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To ſoften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
I've read, that things inanimate have mov'd, 
And as with living ſouls, have been inform'd, 
By magic numbers and perſuaſive ſound.“ 


Coxckr EVE 's Mourning Bride, aft 1 1. 155 1. 


The ſtory of Stradella, an Italian muſician 
of great eminence, is not only very intereſt 
ing, but much to our purpoſe. Stradella was 
compoſer to the opera at Venice, and was 


6 The inleriptioc may be W ihus, as Amphion 
| built Thebes, ſo I built this houſe —Burney's hiſtory of muſic, 
vol. 4. p. 415.—Preſent ſtate of muſic in France and Italy, 


p. 218. et ſeq Hawkins 's hiſtory of muſic, vol. 5˙P. 327. 
very 


* 4 
very high in the public eſtimation, both as a 
ſinger and a performer on the harp. He 
vas engaged to inſtruct a young lady of no- 
ble family, who, notwithſtanding her illuſtri- 

| ous deſcent, lived in a criminal intimacy with 
a Venetian nobleman ; Stradella employed 
bi muſical powers ſo effectually, that he ſoon | 

| brought her ſoul into full uniſon with his 
| own feelings, and after ſome perſuaſion, ſhe 

| agreed | to break her connexion with the 
noble Venetian and to be the partner of his 

| future fortune. In conſequence of this re- 

| ſolution they embarked in a fine night, and 
f the winds being propitious they effected their 
[ eſcape. Upon the diſcovery of their flight, 
reſentment fired the breaſt of the Venetian, BE 
Land he immediately commiſſioned two Ass 


band tomurder both Stradella and his miſtreſs, 
with the promiſe. of a large reward if they 
ſucceeded. On enquiry they heard they 
ere gone to Rome, they 1 immediately 


mo e followed 


ns to enquire their intended deſtination, 


ils 


followed them, found that they were ar- 
rived 1n that city, and learnt that the next 
evening, at five o'clock, Stradella was to give 
an oratorio in the church of San Giovanni 
Laterano. They immediately determined 
to be preſent at the performance, and to ex- 
ecute their horrid deſign, as Stradella and 
his miſtreſs were retiring from the church. 
Full of the hopes of completing the pur- 
poſe of their errand, and. ſtimulated by the 
thoughts of the reward, they attended the 
next evening at the appointed time. Stra. 
della ſoon appeared; the performance com- 
menced, and their attention was entirely 
taken up with the muſic, which created in 
them ſuch wonderful ſenſations, that it ſoor 
got the better of that lavage ferocity which 

| by long habit was interwoven with their 
natures ; they were ſeized with remorſe, and 
began to reflect with horror on the attroci 
ouſneſs of the crime they were hired to per 
Lea in ſhort they deſiſted from thei 
 purpol 
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purpoſe, and determined inſtead of taking 


away the lives of the intended victims, to 
uſe every endeavour for their preſervation. 


As Stradella and his miſtreſs were returning 


from church, they followed them, and ad- 
dreſſing them! in the moſt reſpectful manner, 


after thanking Stradella for the exquiſite 
pleaſure they had received from his muſic, 


they told him of the errand they had been 
ſent upon, and confeſſed that they went into 


the church ſavages, but that they now felt 
themſelves men, and found they were utterly . 
incapable of carrying their deſign i into exe- 
cution. They earneſtly defired them to 
quit Rome the next morning; with plea- 
ſure they relinquiſhed the promiſed. reward,. 


and on their return to Venice, told their em- 


ployer that Stradella and Hortenſia had fled 
from Rome the morning of their arrival, and 
had taken refuge in the city of Turin, where 
the laws were very fevere, and which, ex, 
cepting the houſes of Ambaſſadors, afforded 
no protection for murderers, for which 
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reaſons they deſired to decline che enter- 


* ( 


In Smollet's hiſtory of the Hebrides, he tells 


us, that every larrd entertains 'a frper as 
one of his houſhold, who always marches at 
the head of the clan, with his bagpipe, to 
animate them to battle, with martial tunes 
compoſed for that purpoſe; and that ſuch 
is the influence of this ſingle inſtrument over 
theſe people, that the piper, by varying his 
airs, never fails to melt them into ſorrow or 
5 deſpondence, and by a ſudden tranſition, of 
rouſing them to rage and revenge, and a to- 
tal contempt of danger and of death; nay 
even in the greateſt emergency of war they 
will not march a turlong or draw a Tword, 


(c) In Hawkins's hiſtory of muſic, vol. 4. p. 250. you 
will find this ſtory at large, it is here greatly curtailed. 
Mr. Warnley according to Hawkins has given an account 
of Stradella in the catalogue of the Harleian manuſcripts, 

No. 1272. Stradella and his miſtreſs were ſome time after 

his allaſſinated by other ruthans hired for the purpoſe. 


without 


I; 
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without being rouſed by the muſic of this 
inſtrument. The highlanders have a parti- 
cular ſpecies of tune, called a pibroch; ſome 
of their tunes (which a ſtranger cannot pol- 
fibly reconcile to his ear,) are intended to 
repreſent a battle; they begin with a grave 
| movement reſembling a march, then gradu- 
ally quicken into the onſet, run off with a 
[noiſy confuſion and turbulent rapidity, to 
;mitate the conflict and purſuit, after which 
they ſwell into a few flouriſhes of triumphant 
joy; and cloſe with the vild and flow 

| wailings of a funeral proceſſion. This 
| tranſports and elevates a highlander ; it 

| conveys to his mind the ſublime ideas of 
| danger, courage, armies, and military ſer- 

| vice. (4) There 1 is a dance i in Switzerland, 
| which the young ſhepherds perform to a 
| tune played on a ſort of bagpipe called ranz 
| des vaches ; it is wild, but has little to recom- 8 


% See Smollat; and likewiſe Dr. Beattie's eſſay on | 
Jaughter and ludicrous compoſition. 


mend 


LI 

mend it. But the Swiſs are ſo intoxicated 
with this tune, that when abroad in foreign 
ſervice, if they hear it, they burſt into tears, 
and often fall ſick, and even die of a paſſio- 

nate deſire to viſit their native country; for 
which reaſon in ſome armies, where they 
ſerve, the playing of it is prohibited, This 

tune, the attendant of their early youth, re. 
calls to their memory thoſe days of liberty 
and peace, thoſe nights of feſtivity, thoſe 
tender paſſions, which formerly endeared 
them to their country, and awakens in them 
ſuch regret, when they compare their forme: 
| happineſs with the ſcenes of tumult they are 
engaged in, and the ſervitude they are obli. 
ged to undergo, as entirely overpowers 
them. (e) | The celebrated Mr. Bruce, in 
his deſcription of the military trumpet uſed 
in Abyſinaa, ſays that it ſounds only one note 
in a loud, hoarſe, and terrible tone, that it i 


(4) Rouſſeau Dictionare de muſique, art. Rances devaches, 
Zuinger F aſciculo diflertationum, 


played 


E 


| played ſlow, when on a march, or before an 
| enemy appears in ſight ; but afterwards it is 
| repeated very quick, and with great violence, 
| and has the effect upon the Abyſmian ſol- 
|  diers of tranſporting them abſolutely to fury 
| and madneſs, and of making them ſo regard- 
| leſs of life, as to throw themſelves into the 

| middle of the enemy, which they do with 
| great gallantry ; he adds, that he has often 
in time of peace, tried what effect this change 
| would have upon them, and found that none 
| who heard 1 it could continue ſeated, but that | 
| 5 all roſe up and continued the whole time in | 
| motion. (f) The trumpet's loud clangor 
EZ animates the ſoldier to deeds of glory, and 1 in 
3 the moments of his enthuſiaſm— 


«= he feels, feels with ſudden heat 
His big tumultuous boſom beat, 

WM ubilſt fancy in her fi'ry car 
ee ports him to the thickeſt war. 


Waänrox. Ode to Fancy, 


(F) See Burney, vol. 1. p. 216. | TUES 
ET 5 The 
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The late James Harris Eſq. father of 
| the preſent Lord N almeſbury, author of 


 phaloſophical arrangements, treatiſes on mu- 


fic, painting, and poetry, &c. Sc. was 
an excellent muſician both in cheory and 
= practice; he was the editor of many muſical 
works and the author of a few. At Sali i bu- 


7, where he reſided, he was looked up to 
as the father of harmony. Beſides the pub- 
lic concerts, which were excellent in their 
Find, and which he in a great meaſure eſta- 
bliſned, he had frequently private muſical 
parties at his own houſe, where at times the 
beſt performers from London attended. 1 


once had the honour of an invitation to dine 


with him through the late Dr. Stephens of 
Saliſbury, (a gentleman who was well 
known and greatly reſpected ; in chat city ) | 
and, I had the pleaſure of meeting Fraſi, 
Giardini, Sodorini, and many other great 
performers, and the next morning I heard 
__ Giardini, Sodorini, and an excellent violon- 
| cello player, whoſe name 1 cannot recollett, 
perform: 7 


1 

perform ſome beautiful trios for two hours 
| with little intermiſſion. Mr. Harris's name 
| will long be held in great veneration, not 
I only by the inhabitants of Saliſbury, but by 
g all ſtrangers, who uſed to frequent that city, 

| as there were very few who did not receive 

| ſome marks of his attention and politeneſs. 


| Tn his diſcourſes on muſic, &c. he ſays, | 
. that the ſuperſtitious have not a more pre- 
vious tendency to be frightened at the fight 
of ſpectres, or a lover to fall into raptures 


| tempered by the power of muſic, to enjoy 
all ideas, which are ſuitable to that temper. 
And hence the genuine charm of muſic, and 
[the wonders which i it works through1 it's great 
profeſſors. A power, which conſiſts not in 
imitations, and the raiſing ideas ; but in the 
raiſing affecions, to which ideas may corre- 
ſpond. There are few to be found ſo 
inſenſible, I may even ſay ſo inhumane, as 
| when ane poetry 25 juſtly ſet to muß ic, not 


in 


Lat the fight of his miſtreſs; than a mind os 


1 


in ſome degree to feel the force of ſo amia- 
ble an union. But to the muſe's friends, it is 
a force trreſſtible, and PRs into the 
deepeſt receſſes of the ſoul.” 

Chap. 6. Page ow” 


The impreſſions made on us us by muſical 
15 ſounds: are certainly more laſting than the 
impreſſions made by words, as we knoy 


that we often retain every note of the melo. il © 

pw dy of a ſong, when every line of the poetry 1 
"8 forgotten. The Hon. Daines Barrington, 

6 


in his miſcellanies, mentions a remarkable 
inſtance of the laſting impreſſion of muſic; MW? 
1 he ſays, that being i in company with the late 


venerable Lord Bathurſt, the converſation la 
i; turning upon muſic, and 1 its impreſſions on th; 
ex 


the mind, his Lordſhip mentioned a famous 
opera ſong, ſung by Nicolint i in the reign of 

| Queen Ann, which he had heard with great 

: pleaſure ; he requeſted his Lordſhip to give 
him an idea of the air, which he immediate 

5 complied with, by ſinging 1 it throughout, and 


imitated 


[ 87 ] 
imitated, at the ſame time, the peculiarities 
of Nicolini, Lord Bathurſt, he ſays, was at 
that time eighty-ſeven, and probably had 


| not heard this ſong for threeſcore years. 


There are ſome perſons who, ſtrange as 


it may appear, are * deaf to the voice of the 


charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely.“ Which 
muſt certainly be owing to ſome defect in 
the organization of the auditory nerves. I 
heard a gentleman of very conſiderable un- 
derſtanding declare, that the rattling of a fire- 
pan and tongs was as grateful to his feelings 


as the beſt concert he ever heard, at the 


ſame time he candidly ſaid, he was ſenſible 
that, to many perſons, muſic was a ſource of 


exquiſite delight, and in his opinion all ſuch : 


enjoyed an additional ſenſe. Dr. Tolnſon, 
who certainly had no ear for muſic, enter- 
tained the ſame opinion. He was obſerved 


one day at Mrs, Thrales (8) to liſten very 


is) Mrs, Piozzi, „„ 
attentively 
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attentively, while M/s Thrale played on the 
harpſichord, upon which Dr. Burney ſaid 


to him, 1 believe Sir, we ſhall make a mu- 


fician of you at laſt.” Johnſon with great 
complacency replied, * Sir, I ſhall be glad to to 
have a new ſenſe men to me.” SOR 


We may fairly conclude, that all thok: 
who labour under any defeR of this nature 
are incompetent judges, and unqualified 1 to 
| cenſure. And although we ſhould meet 
with perſons of the firſt character in other 


 reſpedts, poſſeſſed of great powers, of eleva- 
tion and vigour of mind, pretending to de. 


cide on that which nature has not thou ght 
fit to make them capable of feeling, they, in 
that moment, diſcover an imbecility, which 
while it degrades them, convinces mankind 
of the extreme folly of pretending to uni. 


8 verſal excellence. 


00 Boſwell's life of Johnſon, vol, 1, page 515. 
Cc H A P. 


21 


CHAP. IV. 


07 the power of muſic over animals. 


IT is an undoubted fad, that animals are 
ſuſceptible of the power ot muſic, particu- 
larly horſes and deer ; nay, we are told, that 
even inſects feel it's influence. Playford, ” 
who was a conſiderable writer on muſic, in 
his day, ſays, that he met a herd of lags 


number, following the ſound of ſome muſi- 
1 cal inſtruments, and as long as the muſic 
played they went forward; but the moment 
it ceaſed, they all ſtood ſtill, and by this 
means they were brought out of Yorkſhire, 
o Hampton-court, The Duke of Newcaſite 
bn his book of horſemanſhip, aſſerts, that 
* U | hor ſes 


upon the road to Royſton, about twenty in 


while i it degrades them, convinces mankind 
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attentively, while Mz/s Thrale played on the 
| harpſichord, upon which Dr. Burney faid 
to him, © I believe Sir, we ſhall make a mu- 

| fician of you at laſt.” Johnſon with great 
_ complacency replied, Sir, I ſhall be — to 
- have a new ſenſe given to me.” ( 


We may fairly conclude, cher all thoſe 
| who labour under any defect of this nature 
are incompetent judges, and unqualified to 
cenſure. And although we ſhould meet 
with perſons of the firſt character in other 
reſpects, poſſeſſed of great powers, of eleva- 
tion and vigour of mind, pretending to de- 
_cide on that which nature has not thought 
tt to make them capable of feeling, they, i in 
that moment, diſcover an imbecility, which 


ol the extreme folly of pretending to uni 
verſal excellence. 


YE Boſwell's life of f Johnſon, vol, i. Page 515: 
C II A p. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Off the power of muſic over animals. 


[IT is an undoubted fact, that nds are 

ſuſceptible of the power of muſic, particu- 

larly horſes and deer ; nay, we are told, that 

even inſecls feel it's influence. Playford, | 
who was a conſiderable writer on muſic, in 1 7. 
is day, ſays, that he met a herd of flags 
n the road to Royſton, about twenty in 
number, following the ſound of ſome muſi- 
cal inſtruments, and as long as | the muſic | 
played they went forward; but the moment 
Lit ceaſed, they all flood ſtill, and by this 
means they were brought out of Yorkſhire, 
Ito Hampton- court. The Duke of Newcaſtle 

| lin /as book o hor ſemanſhip, aſſerts, that 
.| 1 ; horſes 
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horſes are delighted with muſic. . 
ſpeaks much to our purpole: 1 


For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
(Which is the hot condition of their blood) 
If they but hear perchance, a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſic touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand; 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze 
By the ſweet power of muſic.” “ 


Merchant of Venice, at 5, 


The following ant was communicated 


ſome years ſince, by Mr. James Tatlow of 
Whiegate-end, near Mancheſter, who had it 
from thoſe who were witneſſes of the fact. 
On a ſunday evening, five choriſters were 
walking on the banks of the river Marcey, 
in Cheſhire; after ſome time, they ſat down 
on the grals, and began to ſing an anthem, 
The field in which they fat, was terminated 
at one extremity by a wood, out of which, 
as they were ſinging, they obſerved a hare 


to pals with rene ſwiftneſs towards the 
Place 


0 9 


place where they were ſitting, and to ſtop 


at about twenty yards diſtance from them. 


She appeared highly delighted vith the 
muſic, often turning up the ſide of her head 


to liſten with more facility. This uncom- 


mon appearance engaged their attention, 
and being deſirous to know whether the 
creature paid them the viſit to partake of 


the muſic, they finiſhed the piece, and ſat 


ſtill without ſpeaking to each other. As 
ſoon as the harmonious ſound was over, the 
hare returned ſlowly towards the wood ; 
when ſhe had reached nearly the end of the . 
feld, they began the ſame piece again, at 
which the hare ſtopt, turned about, and 
came ſwiftly back again, to about the ſame 


diſtance as before; where ſhe ſeemed to liſt- 


en with rapture and delight, till they had | 
iniſhed the anthem, when ſhe returned 
again by a ſlow pace up the field and enter- 
ed the wood. The harmony of the choriſt- 
ers no doubt drew the hare from her ſeat, in 
the wood. This fact, and others of the 
HA like 5 
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like nature, plainly ſhews the power of mu- 
fic over ſome animals, and that they are 
capable of receiving pleaſure from other 
means, beſides thoſe that flow from natural 


= inſtinct. 


T here i is a curious tory given by Sir John 
Hawkins, in his Hiſtory of Muſic, which, it 


not implicitly credited, (though I know no 


right any perſon has to deny the teſtimony 


of any reſpectable author, without being 
able to refute him) will afford ſome enter. 
tainment to the reader. I ſhall- relate the 
ſubſtance of ; it, in as few words as poſſible 
Ie tells us, that a captain of the regiment of 
: Navarre, being confined 1 in priſon, requeſted 
che governor to give him leave to ſend for 
his lute, to beguile the ſad hours of hi 
captivity; which favour was granted him. 
After ſinging and playing ſome time, he was 


greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee the mice come out 


of their holes, and the ſpiders deſcend from 


their webs, and form a circle round him: 


he 


3 
he ſtood motionleſs, and laying down his 
lute, theſe animals and inſects retired to their 
lodgings. After ſix days ſilence, in which 
time he was without a viſitor; he uſed the 
lame means, and produced the ſame effect; 
and trying the lame experiment. frequently, f 
| he always found that whenever he choſe to 
perform, he was ſure to be attended by an 
attentive, and in point of number, reſpectable 
company; and by this means, he formed an 
acquaintance, which alleviated the diſmal 
e hours of impriſonment. 


of MM There can be x no doubt, but that all thats 
ec organized beings, which God hath created, 
o! Wand diſperſed over the face of the earth, , 
nis have a common principle of action, which 
m. Nis diverſified 1 in each ſpecies, by the differ- 5 
yas Nence of organization. We may obſer ve in 
ut I moſt of them, ſomething more than what is 
om commonly called inſtinct; if we ſtudy their 
m: actions, we ſhall ſoon perceive, that they 


he have ſecret motives for their condutt, mn 


hall be convinced, that they are endued 
with a certain degree of intelligence, more 
or leſs, according to their natural wants, 
their natural deſires, and the difficulties they 
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have to encounter. The benignity of the 
Univerſal Parent, is throughout conſpicu- 


ouſly uniform, and cannot but excite ou: 
admiration : he hath infinitely varied the 


affections, as well as the forms, of all hi 
creatures, and hath deſigned one eternal 
: plan, known only to himſelf. 


on 


le 
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Af. V. 


2 Of | LE | tran of Ms over A : 


We have many inſtances of the power of 
muſical ſounds over infants. Wolfgang Mo- 
| 2art, a native of Saltzbourg, i in Bavaria, who 
died in December, 1731, at Vienna, was 
ä capable, before he was five years of age, not 
only of executing leſſons on the harpſichord, _ 
| but had compoſed many pieces of muſic, in _ 
a pleaſing ſtile. At five years of age, he 
played before the Empreſs Dowager, at Vi- 
enna ; greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Ger- 
many, France, England, and Italy, and was 
honoured by the Pope, with the order of the 
. ſpear. 


| Philoſophical Tranfaftions, 1770. LX vol 5 
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"a We ey, fon of the re Charles 
Weſley, of Briſtol, before he was three years 
old, diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to muſic; 


he played a tune on the harpſichord at this 


age, readily, and in juſt time; his mother 


haad uſed the harpſichord to quiet and amuſe 


him, almoſt from his birth; and before he 


Could ſpeak, he would not ſuffer her to play 
with one hand only, but would take the | 
other and put it on the keys. At four years 
old, he was taken to London by his father, 
and introduced to the late Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Stanley, Dr. Morgan, and others, who ex- 
5 preſſed their pleaſure and aſtoniſhment. As 
his years increaſed, his abilities ſtrengthen- 
ed, and among other of his moſt excellent 


compoſitions, he compoſed ſome extraordi- 


nary pieces for two organs, which were 


_ wonderfully performed by himſelf an a his : 


brother Samuel. 


E 
N when three Years old, attempted to play 
Goa 
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Cod fats great George our King, Fiſher's 
Minuet, &c. and before he was eight years 
of age he compoſed ſeveral oratorios. At the 
age of eight years the late Dr. Boyce paid him 
a viſit, and he ſhewed him the oratorio of 
Ruth; the Doctor, alter peruſing it with 


great attention, broke out into the higheſt 


terms of approbation, ſaying, that nature 
had given him by intuition, what he had 
Pres by any 9 cloſe Oy 


William Crotch py N 8 when two 


years and a month old, heard God ſave the 15 


king, played on an organ, which his father 
had made, after which he was exceſſively 
fractious; J his mother conceiving that he 
wanted to get to the organ, placed him be- 
fore the keys; the boy immediately ftruck 
them, but the tones then produced did not 
apply to any particular tune ; however the 
next morning his mother plainly diſcovered 
that he ſucceſsfully attempted, God ſave the 
king, The muſical fame of this child 
55 | ſpread 


181 


ſpread quickly through the city of Norwich. 
His ear was ſo exquiſite, that at two years 
and half old, he was able to diſtinguiſh any 
particular note on the organ, when ſtruck 
by another perſon. At a very early age he 
became a conſiderable performer, and has 
been viſited by moſt muſical people in Lon. 
don, and has himſelf viſited the moſt con- 
fiderable cities in England. He is now or- 


ganiſt of Chriſt Church in Oxford. 


The late Earl 4 Mornington, well 1 
to che muſical world as an eminent com: 
poſer, whilſt in his nurſe's arms was un. 
commonly attentive whenever his father, 
| who was a good muſician, played on the 
violin. One Dubourg, who was at that 
time a diſtinguiſhed performer on that in-\i 
ſtrument, being at the earl's houſe, the child 
would not ſuffer him to take the violin from 
his father, till his little hands were held; 
but after hearing Dubourg play, there wa 
much more difficulty to perſuade him to le 
: __""_ 
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Dubourg return the violin to his father, nor 
would he ever after permit his father to 
play when Dubourg was preſent. He did 
not commence performer till he was nine 
years old; from that time he continued to 
improve his great abilities, and being pol- 
ſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune, had 
great opportunities of hearing and enter- 
| taining the firſt performers, and purchaſing 
the molt valuable compoſitions, till in pro- 
cels of time, his lordſhip was ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed for his muſical abilities, that the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin conferred on him, the degree 
of doctor of muſic, and he was appointed : 
; Bing' profeſſor. (a) 


John Hummell was born at Vienna : be- 
fore he was three years old, he diſcovered 
a ſtrong propenſity for muſic. As ſoon 
as he was able to utter his letters diſtin&ly, 
tity, he commenced his muſical 


Wo See H. D. . Barringon 8 Miſcellanies 
education, 
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education, under his father; and his im- 
provement was far beyond his father's moſt 
ſanguine expettation. After ſome time he 
became a pupil of Mozart, whoſe manner 
and taſte on the piano- forte, he faithfully 
copied. When about five years of age, he 
played publicly, in the moſt correct ſtile, 
and compoſed ſome ſelect pieces of muſic, 
which he continued to do, till he came to 
England 1 in 1791, at which time he was ten 
years old. Since that he has acquired 
great fame by his aſtoniſhing performances 
on the grand piano- forte, at Hanover - quare 
concerts, and other Places i in London. In 
May laſt I heard him twice, the laſt time 
Was at a friend's houſe, where, without the 
leaſt embarraſſment, he played one of the 
moſt difficult leſſons on the piano- forte 1 
ever heard, with the greateſt neatneſs and 
preciſion; and I think I may venture to lay, 
that few profeſſors would attempt to ſur- 
mount the many extreme difficult and com- 


plicated paſſages which ran through the 
whole - 
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whole of this leſſon, and which he executed, 
as far as I could judge by the teſtimony of 
| the ear, without miſſing a ſingle note. He 
told me the leſſon was his own * 


2 Davy was bod in che pariſh of 
Uhton Hilion, about eight miles from Exe- 
ter. His uncle, who lives in the fame pa- 
riſh, told me that, when he was about three 
years of age, he came into the room where 
he was playing over * plalm tune on the 
violoncello, and that the moment he heard 5 
the inſtrument he ran away crying, and was 
ſo terrified that he expetted him every mo- 
ment to fall into fits; that in the courſe of 
ſome weeks he repeatedly tried to reconcile 
him to the inſtrument, which at laſt he ef. 
| fefted, after a great deal of coaxing by 
taking the child's fingers and making him 
ſtrike the ſtrings, which at firſt ſtartled him; 
but in a few days he became fo pallionately 
fond of the amuſement, that he took every 3 
opportunity of ſcraping a better acquaint- 
ance 
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ance with this monſter, who in the hands of 
his keeper had dreadfully frightened him with 


his tremendous noiſe. Within a ſhort time, 
by a little attention, he turned the notes 
of this frightful animal 1 into notes of joy. At 


this time there was a company of ſoldiers 


quartered at Crediton, a town about a mile 
from Hilion. His uncle took him there fre- 
: quently, and « one day, attending the roll-call, 
he appeared to be greatly delighted with 
the fifes ; but not content with hearing 
them, he borrowed one, and very ſoon pick- 
ed out ſeveral tunes, and played them de- 
33 cently. After chis he gathered a quantity 
of what the country people call buller, it is 


tubular, grows in marſhy grounds; with the 


diller he made ſeveral imitations of this in- 
ſtrument, and ſold them to his play- fellows. 
When between four and five years of age, 
his ear was ſo very correct, chat he could 
play any eaſy tune after once or twice hear- 


ing it. Before he was quite ſix years old, 


a ien ſmith, into whole houſe he 
uſed 


„ 


1 


uſed frequently to run, loſt between twenty 


and thirty horſe -ſhoes ; diligent ſearch was 


made after them for many days, but to no 
purpoſe. 1 Soon after the ſmith heard ſome 


muſical ſounds, which ſeemed to come from 
the upper part of the houſe; and having liſ- 
tened a ſufficient time to be convinced, that 
his ears did not deceive him, he went up 
| ſtairs, where he diſcovered the young muſi- 
clan and his property between the ceiling of 
the garret and the thatched roof. He had 
ſelected eight horſe-ſhoes, out of more than 
twenty, to form a complete octave, had ſuſ- 
pended each of them by a ſingle cord, clear 
from the wall, and with a ſmall iron rod 
was amuſing himſelf by imitating Crediton 


| chimes, which he did with great exactneſs. 


This ſtory being made public, and his ge- 

| nius for muſic increaſing hourly, a neigh- 
bouring clergyman of conſiderable rank in 

the church, who patroniſed him, ſhewed ” 

him a harpſichord, which he ſoon got a a- 

miliar acquaintance with; and by his in- 

T” tuitive . 


1 
tuitive genius was ſoon able to play any 
ealy leſſon, which came in his way: he ap- 
plied himſelf likewiſe to the violin, and 
found but few difhculties to ſurmount in 
his progreſs on that inſtrument. When ele- 
ven years old, he was introduced to me, 
by his patron ; I ſet him down to the piano- 
forte, and ſoon perceiving that the ſeeds of 


f muſic were ſown in a rich ſoil, I recom- 
mended his friends to place him with ſome 


| cathedral organiſt, under whom he might 
have free acceſs to a good inſtrument, and 


get ſome knowledge of the rules of « compo- 
ſition. Mr. Jackſon, organiſt of Exeter 


cathedral, was ſome time after applied to, 
who conſented to take him, and he was 


articled to him, when he was about twelve 
years of age. 


His progreſs i in bun dude was hardly 
| credible, and in his voluntaries his inven- 


tion is not to be deſcribed. He has ever 
: lince continued to improve, and is at this 


time 


11 


time a moſt excellent performer on the 


organ; plays a very good violin, viole, 


and violoncello, and has compoſed ſome 


vocal quartets, which are eſteemed ele- 
gant by the firſt profeſſors in London, and 


certainly diſcover conſiderable muſical 


knowledge. He now reſides in Exeter, and : 


Fc lows tus profeſſion, 
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CHAP VI. 


07 mil ic . as an mitative art, with ſome | 


range opinions of a late author. 


| Muff c applied as an be art, has in 
general been unſucceſs ful, yet in ſome an- 


nee 10 has FR ſucceeded. 


ö H ANDEL in his oratorio of Itacl in 
Egypt, has imitated by notes the buzzing of 
flies, and the leaping of frogs, and has 
| rattled down a hailſtorm ſo wonderfully, 
that to the 1 imaginations of the greater part 
ol thoſe who attended the abbey meetings, 


it abſolutely realized dreary winter, whilſt 


every thing 1 in nature was invigorated by 
T3 the 


— — ͤ —̃ — 


— — . ͤ— ESIED 
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the warm rays of the genial ſun. (e) 

a famous ſong © on a plot of riſing 2 
I hear the far off curfew ſound,” Handel has 
imitated the evening bell with great ſucceſs; 

likewiſe in © huſh ye pretty warbling choirs,” 

hei imitates moſt charmingly, the ſinging of 

: birds, by a flageolet i in the accompanyment, 

i Several muſical pieces of the imitative kind, 

by no means devoid of merit, have lately 
appeared under the titles of the battle of 
Prague, the Baſtile, Sc. The Abbe Vog- 


lier's performances on the organ conſiſted 


chiefly of imitations ; of which his paſtoral 


ſcene, interrupted by a ſtorm: was conſidered 


as one of his beſt; it commenced with a 


paſtoral movement, and the ſtorm was intro- 

duced by the whiſtling of the wind, —it in- 
creaſes, till there is a loud burſt of thunder, 
and gradually decreaſes, till it returns to a 
calm. The effect of the whole, as I; am in. 


12 The * meetings have generally been held about 
che laſt week 1 in May, or the firſt week in June, 


formed 


E--20g --] 


formed, is admirable. The Abbe Vogler 
was chapel maſter to the late king of Swe- 
den, he was in England about three years 
ſince, and performed publickly in London. 


In a late publication intitled letters upon the | 
| poetry and muſic of the Italian opera, the 
| author Ipeaking of the 1 imitations of muſic, 
| lays that ! it 18 ſurely evident that reſemblan- 
| ces or analogies may be produced by means 
| of ſounds, and of their rythm and arrange- 


ment to every thing in nature, which we 


perceive in conſequence of ſound and moti- 
| on; thus the whiſtling of winds, the noiſe 

| of thunder, the roaring and daſhing of the 

| ſea, the murmurs of a ſtorm, the ſolemn 
waving of a lofty pine, the forked motion, 
and momentary appearance of lightning, 

| the grand ſwelling of a billow, muſt, even to 
thoſe who have not an ear, appear all within 

| the compals of muſical imitation. He adds 

| that the imitation, of which muſic is capable, 


is not to be tinted to ſuch poſitive reſem- 


i blances as thoſe now cited, but general ideas - 
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of extenſion, of repoſe, Ur energy, of debili. 


ty, of union, &c. may be clearly conveyed 


by different qualities, modifications, arrange- 
ments and combinations of muſical ſounds. 
The author of theſe letters, though allowed 
- 0 be an ingenious and intelligent writer in 
many reſpe&s, muſt be conſidered as a great 
_ enthuſiaſt ; his mind ſeems to have been led 
captive by his ideas of the happy union of 
poetry and mufic. The wonderful effects 
he attributes to imitative muſic, I ſhould 
think, originated in his own extravagant 
5 enthuſiaſm, rather than! in reality. Could we 
once reduce the opinions of this author to 
mathematical certainty, we ſhould have oc. 
caſion to advance, but a few ſteps farther, 
a before we might be able to eſtabliſh a gene- 
ral language for all the civilized nations of 
the world; and modern muſicians, would be 
greater miracle mongers than Amphon, Ari- 
on, Timotheus, or any of the famous bards 
recorded in ancient hiſtory. —To what other Þ 
cauſe, than that of a heated imagination, can J 
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we put down the following extraordinary 
conception. Speaking of recitative, he ſeems 
clearly of opinion that the famous ſpeech of 


Cardinal Beaufort, (7) cannot be ſpoken 
with all the advantages it is capable of, but 
that it would receive a great addition of 
energy, from being properly ſet to muſic, 
and its effects would be greatly increaſed by 

muſical expreſſion, 60 


: Rouſſeau ſeems to maintain much the fame 
opinion with Mr. Browne. He ſays, © ee the 
2 muſician will not only agitate the ſea, ani- 


7 ON * Bring me unto my trial when you will.— 
4 D he not in his bed? Where ſhou'd he die * 
Oh torture me no more] will confeſs 
Alive again then ſhew me where he is, 
Tl give a thouſand pounds to look on him. 
lle hath no eyes ;—the duſt hath blinded them— 


_ Comb down his hair—look ! look! it ſtands upright 


Like lime twigs ſet to o catch my winged ſoul.” _ 
Henry VI. 


1 Letters by the late Mr. OTST the painter, who | 


ſpent ten years in Italy in the ſtudy of the artis. 
„% 


[166 1 
mate the flame of a conflagration, make ri- 
vulets flow, the rain fall, and torrents ſwell, IF 
but he will paint the horrors of a boundleſs 
deſert, calm the tempeſt, and render the air 1 
tranquil and ſerene. He will not directly E 
repreſent things, but excite in the ſoul the 
ſame movement which we feel in ſeeing 


them. : 00 


Tf þ ) waren s tranſlation of Rouſſeau” 8 wakical dictionary, 
| ; "Ny 198. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. vn. 


Quotations from Shakeſpear, proving his 
; knowledge of muſe ic, and the n operon | 


te entertained of it. 


| Tur . defekt chat Shakeſpear has 
] given of the effects of muſic, i in many of his 5 
plays, muſt ſtrike the imagination of every 


reader; and he has given moſt evident 


F proofs of his being well acquainted with the 
property of muſical intervals, and of his 
| knowledge of muſic in parts. I ſhall in- 


ſtance a few paſſages | in bis works. 


« The man that hach not muſic in himſelf, 
And is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 


Is 
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Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


Merchant of Venice, Aa 5. 


1 Where ſhould this muſic be, i' th? air or earth ? 
It ſounds no more : and ſure it waits von. 


| Some god of the iſland. 2 


4 This is no 3 dul nor no ſound . 
7 That the earth owns: I hear 1 it now above me,” 


| Tempeſt Aft 1, 


„ 


ive t me ſome muſic bew 
No good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong, we heard laſt night; 
Me thought it did revive my paſſion much; 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddy paced times, 2 
How doſt thou like this tune) — 
It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love 1 is thron'd,” — 


Tel den. AR 2. 


My mother had a maid, called Barbara; 
She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd prov'd falſe 


— 209 ] 


And did forſake her : ſhe had a ſong of willow, 
An old thing twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 
And ſhe died ſinging it. That ſong, to-night, 
Will go out of my mind; I've much ado, 

Not to go hang my head all o' one lide, 

And ling like poor Barbara,” : 


Othello, Act 4. 


My native Engliſh, now I mult forego; 
And now my tongue's uſe is to me no more, 
Than an. unſtringed viol, or a harp; | 

Or like a cunning inftrument cas'd up, 

Or being open, put into his hands 

That knows no o touch to tune the harmony.” 


Richard 2, Aa 1. 


„the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony : 


more are men's ends mark'd than their lives before ; * 


The ſetting ſun, and muſic is the cloſe, © 
: As the laſt taſte of ſweets, is Tweeteſt laſt. 


| Richard 2, Act 2. 


: 6. Muſic as I Ji ? 5 
Ha, ha; keep time: how ſow'r ſweet ke 18, 
Where time is broke, and no proportion kept? 


Richard 2, Act 2. 
: 0 Foy 
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© For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in. one conſent, 


Congreeing in a full and natural cloſe, i 
Like muſic.” 


Henry 5. Act 1. 
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Jann quotations from. the moſt a z 

Hoels, collected for the purpoſe of” explain — 
ing the CHARACTER of an ancient bard . 
more e fully, 


| Tur ancients, as him been obſerved i in a „ 
former chapter, reverenced their bards an” 1 il 
| ſuperior beings, and paid them the Higheſt , 1 
| honours. They ſuppoſed them to be inſpi- = 
| | red by the gods, and to poſleſs the power of 55 
| turning the tide of the paſſions of mankind, 5 N 
into whatever channel they pleaſed: they 5 ö 
ö united poetry and muſic in their character, 

and upon public occaſions, deſcribed and 

£ | ſung 
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ſung the achievements of their heroes and 
great men.— Among the numerous public 
feaſts and banquets deſcribed in the Viad 
and Odyſſey, we find not one without a bard, 
Poetry and muſic among the Greeks were 
infeparable. 


0 The bard, a herald guides : the gazing throng 
. Pay low obeiſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he ſits enthron'd 
The peers encircling from an awful round. 
Then from the chine Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part; 
This let the maſter of the lyre receive, 
A pledge of love ! *tis all a wretch can give. 0 2 ) 


N 


Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 


| Whoſacred honours to the bard denies? 
The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind; 
The muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind. 
Nauen, B. 8. 


i) One of the greateſt honours conferred on the heroes 


in the Iliad is, the helping them a piece from the chine of 
a white-tooth'd boar, it was a reward after Very, and 
5 eſteemed an equivalent for all dangers. 


Vide, notes on the Odyſſey, book 8, paßte 166. 
155 Phliemiu 
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% Phemius | let acts of gods and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and tower have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 
Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent j joy. 


But oh! forbear that dear diſaſtrous name, 
To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame : | 

My bleeding boſom ſickens at the ſound, 
And ev'ry piercing note inflicts a wound.“ 


Odyſſey, book 1. 


The herald now arrives, and guides along 


The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong : 

High ona radiant throne ſublime in ſtate 

Encircled by huge multitudes, he ſate:: 

; With ſilver ſhone the throne; his lyre well ſtrung 
To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 

: Betore his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, N 

And a full goblet foams with gen'rous wines: ; 

His food a herald bore; and now they fed; 


And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 


Then fir'd by the muſe aloud he fings 
The mighty deeds of denigods and kings.” 


 Odyſley, book 8. 


* Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſſes firait reſign'd 
To ſoft affliction all his manly mind : 


Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 5 


. 
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But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 
The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : : 
And lifting to the gods a goblet crown'd, 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 
Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 
Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain 5 
Again Ulyfles veil'd his penſive head, | 
Again unman'd a ſhow'r of forrow fhed: 
| Conceal'd he wept : the king obſerv'd alone 
- The ſilent tear, and heard the fecret groan; 
Then to the bard aloud: O ceaſe to fing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th harmonious ſtring,” 


Oayſer. book 8. 


* At fr with worthy ſhame ad decent pride, ED 
The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny d, 
Por virtue's image yet poſleſt her mind, 
Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind: 
Altrides parting from the Trojan war, 
Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care; 
True to the charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honor's limits (ſuch the power of ſong) /#} 


{k) Princes and great men when they went from home, 


always conſidered the honour of their wives ſecure, when 


under the protection of a bard. Egiſihus could not get the 
advantage of Clytemneſtra till he baniſh'd the bard who was 
CD the 


But 
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But when the gods theſe objects of their hate 
Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate; 
The bard they baniſh'd from his native ſoil, 
And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle ; 

There he the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 
Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain. 
| Then virtue was no more (her Want away) 
; She fell to luſt a x voluntary prey.” 


Ouayſey, book 3- 


8 A at eaſe, the ile man they td: 
| Pleaſed with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 


(The well wrought harp from conquer'd Theba came, | 


| Of poliſhed lilver was its coſtly frame; 3) 


the guardian of her morals.—lt is however remarkable, 
that in the ſpace of 29 years, the favourite bards or muſicians. 


of three Queens, belonging to this Iſland, fell ſacrifices for 


departing from the ancient character. Mark Sineaton, mu- 
ſician and groom of the chamber to Ann Bullen, was accuſed 
of being too great a favourite of the Queen, for which he was 
executed, May 12, 1536. Thomas Abel, muſical preceptor and 
grammariun, to queen Catharine, wife to Henry VIII, was 


hanged and quartered, July go, 1540, for having written a 


treatiſe ** De non diſſolvendo Henrici et Catharine matrimo- 


mo.” And David Rizzo, ſecretary to Mary, queen of Scots, 
on ſuſpicion of an umproper correſhondence with her, was mur- 
dered in her preſence, March 9, 1565. Charity, perhaps, may 


attribute their e exits to ade 9 of the times, 
in which they lived. 


With 
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With this he ſooths his angry ſoul, and ſings 
Th h' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings,” 
Iliad, book 9. 


« «1 ſce the ſmoke of Bae aſpire, : 


Ay hear what graces every feaſt, the lyre.” 5 
 Odyfley, book 17. 


* Thus the bleſ 95 the genial day prolong | 

In feaſt ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong; 

Apollo tun'd the lyre, the muſes round 

With voice alternate, aid the ſilver ſound. 
Meantime the radiant ſun to mortal ſight *' 
n ſwift, roll d down the rapid light.” 


mad, book 1. 


200 Round thee, the muſes with alternate rain, 

| 10 ever conſecrating verſe complain, 
Each warlike Greek the moving muſic hears, 
And iron. hearted heroes melt in tears,” 7 


9 7 Thad, book 24. 
= 5 N ) 8 1 to Achilles how much the 
= Greeks lament his fall. 
0 5 6 There 
BH | 


[ 117 ] 
“There fit the ſainted ſage, the bard divine, 
The few whom genius gaveto ſhine 
| Thro' ev'ry unborn age and undiſcover'd clime, 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, 
Vet hither oft a glance from high 
They ſend of tender ſympathy, 
To bleſs the place, where on their op 'ning foul, 
Firſt the genuine ardour ſtole, | 
*Twas Milton ſtruck the deep ton d ſhell, 
And as the choral warblers round him ſwell 


Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 


And nod his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme.” 


Gray. Ode for muſic. - 


Ona rock, whoſe haughty brow 
| Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob' d in the fable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood ; 
. (Looſe his beard, and hoary hair ; 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air BY 
And with a maſter” s hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
Fark how each giant-oak and deſert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath F 
Ober thee, O King ! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 
To 8 Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn' 8 lay.” 


The bard, GRAY. 
K 2 „ 
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With this he ſooths his angry ſoul, and ſings 
Th immortal deeds of heroes and of * | 
Iliad, book 9. 


I ſee the ſmoke of ſacrifice aſpire, 
And hear what graces every teaſt, the lyre.” 
 Odyſley, book 17. 


« „Tus the bleſt gods the TOY day prolong 
In feaſt ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong; 
5 Apollo tun'd the lyre, the muſes round 
| With voice alternate, aid the ſilver found. 
Meantime the radiant ſun to mortal ſight = . 
5 Deſcending built, roll d down the * light,” _ 


 Viad, book. 1. 


« Round thee, the muſes with alternate Arain, 
: In ever conſecrating verſe complain, | 
Fach warlike Greek the moving muſic hears, 
And iron-hearted heroes melt in tears.” (I) 


| Had, book 24. 


1 A relates to Achilles how much the 
Greeks lament his fall. 5 
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X There ſit the Giinted ſage, the bard divine, 
The few whom genius gave to ſhine 


Thro' ev'ry unborn age and undiſcoyer'd clime, 


Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they, 

Yet hither oft a glance from high 

They ſend of tender ſympathy, 

To bleſs the place, where on their op 'ning foul, 
Firſt the genuine ardour ſtole, 

Twas Milton ſtruck the deep ton'd ſhell, 

And as the choral warblers round him ſwell 
Meek Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And Hods his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme.” 


Grav. Ode for muſic, 6 


. On: arock, whoſe haughty brow 

| Frowns o'er old Conway's 1 flood, 
Rob' d in the fable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet ſtood ; 
(Looſe his beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air BY 
And with a maſter's hand, and prophet 8 fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 
Hark how each giant- oak and deſert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath! 1 


Ober thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 


Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe; 4 
Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 


[ To high-born Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn' 8 lay.” 
The bard, GRAV. 
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That ye were nurs 'd in Cornwall's wizard caves, 
And oft have pac'd the fairy-peopled vales 
Of Devon, where poſterity retains . 15 
Some vein of that old minſtrelſy which breath'd-- 
Through each time-honour'd grove of Britiſh oak. 
There where the ſpreading conſecrated boughs 
Fed the ſage miſtletoe, the holy druids | 
Lay wrapt in moral muſings ; while the bards 
Call'd from their ſolemn harps ſuch lofty airs, 
As drew down fancy from the realms of light, 


Jo paint ſome radiant viſion on their minds, 
: of high A IN: import. 


MASON. Elfrida 


Such was che ſong of F ingal 3 in the day 
of his joy. His thouſand bards leaned for- 


ward from their ſeats to hear the voice of 
the king: it was like the muſic of the Hp 
. the gale © of the fpring. 


« Beneath: 11 own tree, at intervals, each 


bant ſat down with his harp. They raiſed 
the ſong, and touched the ſtring : each to | 
the chief he loved.” . 


Osstax. 
6 The 


t 
tl 
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6 The bards bent frag: from their 


hundred harps. The lone blaſt touched 


their trembling ſtrings. The ſound is ſad 
and low! A voice 18 heard at a diſtance, 
as one in grief, it was Carril of other times, 
who came from dark Slimora. He told of 


the fall of Cuthullin,” (m) 


 Oss1ax, 


75 Such were the words If the bards i in 
the days of the ſong: when the king heard 
the muſic of their harps, and the tales of 
other times. The chiefs gathered from all | 


4 (m) For three nights, preceding the death of any conſi- | 
derable perſon, the ghoſts of deceaſed bards were ſuppoled _ 
to ſing round an unſubſtantial figure, which repreſented the 


| body of the perſon who was to die: and it was likewiſe 


the opinion of theſe times, that on the night preceding the 


death of a perſon of worth and renown, the harps of ſuch 
| bards as were retained by his family, emitted melancholy 


| ſounds. This was attributed to the light touch of ghoſts 


| who were : Tuppoled | to have a foreknowledge of events. 
See OsSSIAN- 


| their 
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their hills, and heard the lovely ſound, 


They praiſed the voice of Cona; the firſt 


among a thouſand bards. But age is now 


on my tongue, and my ſoul has failed. ] 


hear, ſometimes, the ghoſts of bards, and 


learn their pleaſant ſong. But memory 
fails on my mind; I hear the call of years, 
They ſay, as they pals along; why does 
Oſſian fing ? Soon ſhall he lie in the narrow 
| houſe, and no bard ſhall raiſe his fame, 
Roll on, ye dark brown years, for ye bring 
no joy in your courſe. Let the tomb open 
to Oſſian, for his firength has failed. The 
- ſons of the ſong are gone to reſt. My voice 
remains like a blaſt, that roars lonely on a 
ſea-ſurrounded rock, after the winds are 


laid. The dark moſs whiſtles there, and 
the diſtant mariner ſees the waving trees.” : 


Os81ax. 


5 Go Ullin, ; g0 my aged bard, 3 the 
= ling of . Remind the haughty 
| Gaul 


%%% % --.. 0”. WO 


11 


Gaul of war. Remind him of his fathers. 
Support the . fight with long, for 


| ſong enlivens war.“ 


5 Book 4. 


Son of Arar.— Thou knowelt the fame = 


of the departed Orran; the deeds of other 

| times teem on thy ſoul, Take thou the 
harp, and let the bard of youth | hear the 
Tong, that he may pour its light on future 
times, left their name be forgot on their 
hills, when thy harp i is hung in thy ſilent 
hall, and thy voice of muſic ceaſe, like thle 
murmurs of the evening breeze, chat die 8 8 

| away in the filence of night. 


Orran ty voice ſhall ceale,. my harp, 


ere long, ſhall be filent ; but their fame 
ſhall not be forgotten. Thou mayeſt liſten 


K4 — 00 
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to their praiſe, and leave it to the bards that 


come behind thee. () hi 
That bards, (as I have before obſerved) 8 
were ſuppoſed to be endued with a prophe- 0 
tic ſpirit, 18 indiſputable, and there is a paſ- tl 

| ſage in the play of Richard III, which ſhews e 
that this opinion, which had paſſed through lc 


ſo many ages, was ſtill alive. 


„When laſt 1 was at DER 

The mayor in court'sy ſhew'd me the caſtle, 
And call'd it—Rouge-mont : at which I ſtar ied; 

| Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once _ 
I mou -d not live * after I aw Richmond.” bs 


Richard 3. A 4 


n ) Part of an bye poem, ſuppoſed to be written about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. The author unknown. 
To thoſe who are fond of the poems of Offian, the whole of 
this poem will be acceptable, which may be band inan en- 
tertaining publication, intitled, Obſervations made during a 


tour through parts of England. Scotland and Wales,” Letter 
23. Publiſhed 1 in 1780. 


I ſhall 


33 


le ſhall cloſe this chapter with ſome moſt 
beautiful lines, addreſſed to Leſbia, which 


I lately met with in a publication, intitled 
| Salmagundi. A* miſcellaneous colleclion 
| of original foetry, publiſhed in 1791.—1 


think if the reader poſſeſſes the leaſt genius 


or taſte for poetry, he will not content him- 
ſelf with reading this fragment _ 


4 


Let harmony from n her enchanting ſhell 
Pour the ſweet note that ſooths affliction's den: 
Now the full chord's deep modulation ſwell, 
Now wake the joy-inſpiring ren; - 


15 Such as 1 from thy golden ſtrings, 5 
Divine Alcæus, charm'd hell's ſhadowy throng; 
| While combatants renown'd and vanquiſh'd kings 
Fir'd che bold ſtrains of thine immorta ſong. 


Say, could the voice of melody ſubdue 

The pangs that tortur'd ghoſts were doom'd to bear, 
And lull to ſtrange repoſe the ſerpent-crew 

That hiſs, Alecto, in thine iron hair? 


Then let the cares that rend a lover's breaſt 
The magic of that voice reſiſtleſs prove. — 
Still breathes th enamour'd bard his fond requeſt 
In vain for muſic is the food of love. 1 | 


75 
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In each wide ſong that wakes the vale around 


Waft her wild accents to my raviſh'd ear. 


9 Sweet the wild ſong that wales the valley,—ſweet 
| Warbles the ſoft lute's melancholy note: 

But ſounds with filver melody replete 

: From ___ 5 lips on n gales of fragrance float, — 
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My fair-one's faſcinating voice I hear ; 
And fancy bids the ſoft lute's ſilver ſound 


#40. 6 * SS „ * * * _ 


0 Leſvia ! as I raiſe the ſong to thee, 
The liſt'ning fawns their antic dance refrain, 
And dulcet ſounds of airy minſtrelſy 
f F rom harps unſeen N the rain. 


| And white ty pete d lay thy pratlcs breather, 1 
Each ruder gale ſubdues, th' expanding flow rs 


More laviſh ſweets diſpenſe, and living wreaths 
Of brighter green array the magic bow” rs. (0 * 


en Amatory Odes. | Ode 3. | 


CHAP. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the i imaginary muſic C of the heres, Sc. 
Fs Uuftrated by various quotations.” 


IR dodirine of the harmony of the ſpheres, 
was made a ſubjeR of philoſophical enquiry, 
by many of the ancient writers. Pythagoras 


and Plato, were of opinion, that the muſes | 2 
conſtituted the ſoul of the planets in our ſyſ-— 
| tem; andthe diſciples, of both theſe celebrat- _ 


ed philoſophers, ſuppoſed the univerſe to be 
formed on the principles of harmony. The 


Pythagoreans maintained an opinion, which ERS 


many of the poets have adopted, that muſic _ 
is produced by the motion of the ſpheres in 
their ſeveral orbits; that the names of ſounds 


in 
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in all probability were derived from the ſe- 


ven ſtars, which move circularly in the hea- 


vens, and compaſs the earth. Pythagoras 
lays, that the whole world is made accord. 
ing to muſical proportion. Plato aſſerts, 
that the ſoul of the world was conjoined 
with muſical proportion. The great News- 
ton, was of opinion, that the principles of 


| harmony pervade the univerſe ; and gives 


a proof of this general principle, from 
the analogy between colours and ſounds. 


* rom a number of experiments made on 


a ray of licht, with the priſm, he found, 
that the primary colours occupied ſpaces, 
: exattly correſponding with thoſe intervals, 
which conſtitute the oftave, in the di- 
viſion of a muſical chord, and hence 
has obviouſly ſhewn the affinity, between 
the harmony of colours and muſical ſounds. 


He is alſo inclined to believe, that ſome 


general laws of the Creator prevailed, 
with reſpect to the agreeable or unpleal- 
ing affections of all our ſenſes; this ſup- 


poſition, he ſays, does not derogate from 


the 


E 1 
the wiſdom or power of God, and ſeems 
highly conſonant to the ſimplicity of the 
macrocoſm in general. () Milton, Shate- 
ſhear, Dryden, Maſon, and other eminent 


poets, ſeem to favour the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the harmony « of the ſpheres. 


. en drowſineſs 1 
Hath lock'd up mortal ſenſe, then liſten I 
To the celeſtial firens' harmony, 
That fit upon the nine infolded ſpheres, 
And ling to thoſe who hold the vital ſhears, 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men 1s wound, 
Such ſweet compulſion does in muſic Bs, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity, ; 
And keep unſteady nature to her law, 5 
And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 
Alfter the heav'nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with groſs unpurged ear; 
And yet ſuch muſic worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerleſs height of her immortal praiſe, 
| Whole luſtre leads us, and for her moſt fit, 
If my inferior hand or voice could hit 


1 See Burney' : hiſtory - of muſic, where you will hnd 
che opinions of the ancient philoſophers and modern wri- 
| ters on this ſubjett very fully ſtated. 


If 
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1 


Inimitable ſounds, yet as we go, 
Whate'er the ſkill of leſſer gods can ſhew, 
I will affay, her worth to celebrate, 
And ſo attend ye toward her glittering ſlate ; 
Where ye may all that are of noble ſtem 
| Approach and kiſs her ſacred veſture's hem. 


 MitToN. Arcades, 


Ep Ring out ye cryſtal ſpheres, 
Once bleſs our human ears, 
(If ye have power to touch our ſenſes fo) 

And let your filver chime 

. Move in melodious time, 

And let the baſe of heav'n's deep organ blow, 
- And with your ninefold harmony 

7 Make up full conſort t to . __ ſymphony. 


For if ſuch holy a 
Inwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch dhe age Fo f gold, 
And ſpeckled vanity 
Will ſicken ſoon and die, | 
And lep'rous fin will melt from earthly mould, To 
And hell itſelf will paſs away, 
And leave her dolorous manſions to the freezing day. 


Mr LTO N. Hymn on the Nativity. 
"0 'Bleſ 


eſt 
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* Bleſt pair of ſirens, pledges of heav'n's joy, 
Sphere- born harmonious ſiſters, voice and verſe, 
Wed your divine ſounds, and mix'd pow'r employ, 


Dead things with inbreath'd ſenſe able to pierce, 


And to our high-rais'd phantaſy preſent 


That undiſturbed ſong of pure concert, 


Aye ſung before the ſapphire- colour d throne. i 


To him that fits thereon | 
With faintly ſhout, and ſolemn jubilee, 


Where the bright ſeraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic hoſt in thouſand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With thoſe juſt ſpirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy plalms, 5 
: Lining everlaſtingly.” 


MI L rox. At A folemn mulic. 


That day, as other ſolemn days, they ſpent 
In ſong and dance about the ſacred hill; 5 
Myſtical dance, which yonder ſtarry ſphere 
Of planets and of fix'd in all her wheels 


Reſemble neareſt, mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolv'd, yet regular 


Then moſt, when moſt irregular they ſeem; 


And in their motions harmony divine 


So ſmooth her charming tones, chat God s own ear 
8 Liſtens K ed os = 


MIL Tov. Paradiſe lot Book 5. 


There's 
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« There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'f 
But in his motion like an angel lings, 

Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims; 

Such harmony is in immortal ſounds ! 

But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 

Doth groſsly cloſe us in, we cannot hear! it.” 


SHAKESPEAR, Merchant of Venice. 


We Thrice I pauſe, and thirics I found © 
The central ſtring, and now I ring 
(By meaſur'd lore profound) 
A ſeven- fold chime, and TO and loing 
Above, below, around, | 
To mix thy muſic with the ſpheres, 
That warble to immortal e cars. £ 5 g 5 5 mn 


Ma sox. Caradtacus. Y 


” Fron harmony, from heavenly harmony | i 
This univerſal frame began.“ 


DRYDEN. 


Thee 1 walk: beautiful: alles in 
the book of Job, which the ſubject I am 
mow writing upon, will not allow me to 
omit; I quote it for its ſublimity: God 
.  expoſtulate 


tes 


Wo 


1 


expoſtulates with Job, and diſplays his 
majeſty, wiſdom and power, in the creation 8 
of the univerſe. 


os Where waſt how when I laid the foun- 
dalions of the earth : ? declare if thou haſt. 


| underſtanding. Who hath laid the mea- 
| ſures thereof, if thou knowelt ? or who hath | 


ſtretched the line upon it? whereupon are 
the foundations thereof faſtened ? or who 


| hath laid the corner ſtone thereof; when the 


morning ſtars ſang os and all the _ | 


A God > for Joy.” 
Jos, Chap. 3 
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CHAP . 


Of the opinions of great and learned men, 

 reſhefling muſic. Their attachment to it. 
The royal muſical academy when firſt efta- | 
bliſhed. Degr ees when firſt conferredd. — 
Profe H orſpißs i in the Unaverſities of Oxford N 

5 and Cambridge, 2 whom ies Sc. 5 


Music in bak ll: times than the 
preſent, was in ſuch great eſtimation, that 
whoever cultivated letters, thought it like- _ 
wiſe neceſſary to make muſic their particu- 
lar ſtudy ; and it was thought as diſgraceful 

| then, for learned men to be 1 ignorant of it, 

as it is for perſons of rank at this time, not 
to be able to write or read, 


L. 2 8 25 A ed 
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Alfred the Great, enjoined and encourag- 
ed the ſtudy of muſic, among liberal arts, in 
the Univerſity of Oxford; of which, it is ſaid, 
he was the founder. It was ranked as the 
ſecond branch of the mathematics. In the 
year 886, he founded a profeſſorſhip for the 
cultivation of muſic as a ſcience. The firſt 
profeſſor was Friar Jom of St. David's, 
who read lectures likewiſe upon logic. The 
monks and clergy in general cultivated mu- 
fic as neceſſary to their profeſſion, and in 
moſt Roman Catholic countries, the prieſts 
are ſtill obliged to ſtudy muſic as well as 
theology. The ſtatutes of both our Uni- 
verſities require a knowledge in this ſcience, 
| Moſt of the numerous treatiſes on the ſub- 
ject, have come from the pens of eccleſiaſ- 
tics; among the many, Guido Aretinus, 
Franchinus, Pietro Aeron, Zarlinb, and Kir- 
cher make no inconſiderable figure. Luther 


had ſuch an inſatiable thirſt for poetry and Þ 


muſic, that he tranſlated moſt of the eccleſi- 
aſtical hymns, the creed, and the Lord's pray: 
Eo er 


E * 1 
er into German, verſe, in order to be ſung ; he 
wrote his catechiſm in verſe, which was ſet 


to mufic, in four parts. All Germany give 
to Luther, the compoſition of the 100 pſalm, 
and the 146, with many others. Handel 
uſed to ſay, that the 100 pſalm was indiſput- 
ably the compoſition of Luther; though the 


ſame tune, adapted to pſalm 134, is publiſhed 


in Claude le Jeune's book of plalm-tunes, in 
four parts; and likewiſe in the pſalms = 
Coudimel. We have not the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuppoſe either of theſe compoſers, the au- 
| thor of the original melody, for they pro- 
| feſs to have added only the three auxiliary 
parts. 


In Dr. Harbor hiſtory of Engliſh poetry, 


vol. 3, p. 171, he tells us that many of the 
original melodies, particularly the celebrated 
one of the 100 pſalm, are the tunes of Go 
dimel, and Le Jeune: and in a note to this 


article, he ſays, © ſee this matter traced with 


3 great bin and accuracy by Hawkins; hiſt. 


T3 muſ. 
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b el 3, p. 518.” Hawkins ſhall ſpeak 


for himſelf, as far as it is neceſſary, © ſome 


of the original melodies were indiſputably 


the works of foreigners: the hundredth, 
and the eighty-firſt pſalms, are preciſely _ 
the ſame with thoſe that anſwer to the hun- : 
dredth, and eighty-firſt, in the palms of : 
SGoudimel and Claude le Jeune.“ This paſ- 


ſage by no means proves that either of theſe 


compoſers, was the author of the melodies 


of theſe pſalms, for being given to them 


both, it amounts to a preſumptive proof that 
5 they belong to neither. Hawkins ſays, 

page 455, That though it is allowed that 
they each added parts, yet the melody, 
adapted by both theſe authors, was in fact 
compoſed by another perſon : and that per- 


fon, he ſays from good authority, \ was Luther, 


447 1000 Dr. e bas 5 preſerved his 


(a) The above is lated with all due deference to the 


high and reſpectable authority of Dr. Warton, to whole 
general opinions, the author bows with reſpect. 


prayer 
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prayer againſt the Turks and the Pope, 
as ſet to muſic by him ; which copy, he 


ſays, was taken from he German Geſang- 
Buck. When Luther entered Worms, where 


he was ſummoned to plead before the Em- 
peror, 1521, he ſung a hymn, written and 


compoſed by himſelf. In his Colloquia Men- 
| ſalta, the 68th chap. is entirely on muſic. 


A tranſlation of this book was undertaken 
by an order of the Houſe of Commons made 

Feb. 24, 1646, The tranſlator, Captain 
Henry Bell, publiſhed it 1652, in folio. 
Luther ranked muſic next to divinity, as 
being capable of calming the turbulent pal- 
lions, and ſpeaking peace to the afflicted | 


ſoul.( (9) 


M Litton favs, in bis Traflate on Education, 
* Tf wiſe men and prophets are not out, mu- 
ſic has a great power over the diſpoſitions, 


"01 Vide Burney, and Hawkins' $ Hiſtory of muſic. 
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L 38 4 
and manners, to ſmooth ard make them 
gentle from ruſtic harſhneſs and diſtempered 
_ paſſions.” He recommends to his young 
diſciples the compoſing of mer ſpirits by 
the aid of this divine art. Milton uſed 
to recreate himſelf frequently by playing 
on the organ. When he vas at Rome, he 
vas introduced by the keeper of the Vatican 
library, to Car dinal Barbereti, afterward; 
* Pope C Urban, VII; at a concert given by the 
cardinal, he received him at the door and 
introduced him into the aſſembly. John 
N uton, the father of the poet, though not 
- bred to the profeſſion of muſic, was a cele- 
brated compoſer and a fine performer ; he 
had a great taſte for the polite arts in gene- 
ral, and among other things, he compoſed 
an In Nomine, conliſting of 40 parts, which 
. he preſented to a Poliſh prince, who preſent- 
ed him with a gold medal and chain. 09 


60 Vide, Liſe of Milton the poet, written by Edward 
_ Phillips, N in x 1694, and ſince by Dr. Newton. 
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Lord Bacon, in his natural hiſtory, has ſet 


forth a great variety of experiments and 


obſervations, tending to explain the proper- 
ties of ſound; he is allowed to have ſhewn 
great {kill on the ſubject, and his remarks | 
are conſidered as very judicious, 


The famous Dr. Buſby, maſter of Weſt- 
minſter School, was a great lover of muſic. 
He had an organ in his houſe, and had ſo- 
lemn muſic performed at the time when 
choir ſervice was throughout the kingdom 


5 forbidden. 


Oliver Cromwell was attached to mufic 
both vocal and inſtrumental. In the grand 
rebellion, when the organ. of Magdalen 
College among others was taken down, he 
ordered it to be carefully conveyed to 
. Hampton Court, and placed in the great 
gallery. One of his moſt favourite amuſe- 
ments 


E 
| ments was to be entertained with this inſtru. 
ment in his leiſure hours. (a) 


Royal Society, in 1653, publiſhed a tranfla- 
tion of the mufice compendium of Des Car- 


ence. * 


The late lingof Pruſſian a was avery cl 
muſician, both as a compoſer and performer; 
his compoſitions are very numerous, having 


compoſed for his own uſe only, one hundred 
ſolos for the flute, When he was not in the 
Held, he dedicated four hours every day to 

the ſtudy or practice of mulic.  Quants, ¹5 


| fayourite, compoſed for him oo Concertos ; „ 


4 d) Anthony Wood, life * kinſelt, Page 1 39. 
1 A Hawking $ Oy" of muſic, vol. 4. 


Tord I bünsler, the firſt di of the 


tes, with his own obſervations, which are 
eſteemed very Juſt, and diſcovered conſider- 
able knowledge in the theory of the Tet 


which 
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which he performed in rotation every night. 
Some few years before his death, he loſt 
ſeveral of his fore teeth, which diſabled him 


a8 a performer, and made him leſs fond of 
the art. 


Early i in the preſent century, the princi- - 
pal nobility and gentry, with the King as 
patron, formed a muſical academy under 
Handel. A ſubſcription, of fifty thouſand 
pounds, was ſoon raiſed, his majeſty ſubſcrib- 
ed a thouſand pounds and gave the ſociety 
the title of the Royal Academy. The Duke 
of Newcaſtle was appointed governor, Lord 


| Bingley, deputy governor. The Dukes of . 


| Portland and Queenſberry, the Earls of Bur- 

lington, Starr, and Waldgrave, Lord Chetwyn, 

| Stanhope, &c. Kc. were appointed directors. 

In the year 1665, the principal members of 

| the Univerſity of Oxford, heads of houſes, 

fellows, &c. formed an aſſociation, in order 

to promote the ſtudy and practice of muſic | 

in the Univerſity : among the members E 
this - 


[ ie 1 


this ſociety, we find the names of Lord 4 
neſly, Biſhops Crew, Barlow, King and Dol. | 
ling. Dr. Blandford, vice chancellor, Dr 
Fell, Dean of Chriſt Church, the preſident ii 
Magdalen, and principals of Brazen No f 
and 7eſus colleges. Sr. Scammon Shirley WW 
Sr. John Parſons, C C. Sr. John Chicheſter 
E. Sr. Thomas Tham, E. &c. It has beef 
before obſerved that, king A If ed foundei 
a profeſſorſhip in Oxford, but how 1 it was en 
| dowed cannot now be traced. Nearly abou 
the concluſion of the reign of James tht | 
ff Dr. William Heather, the 1 intimate friend 
of the famous Camden, founded and endow- 
ed a an cal lecture, in the ſame Univerſity. | 
Camden, having been a choriſter of Magda- 
len college, it is imagined, perſuaded Dr. 
leather to this act of beneficence. In the 
year 1622, Camden, by a deed executed to 
the Vice Chancellor, founded a haftory lec- 
ture; he appointed Dr. Heather executor of 
his will, and by : a deed made ſome time be- 
fore, he gave. to the faid Dr, Heather, his e. 

| heirs 
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heirs and executors, for ninety nine years, 
the manor of Bexly in Kent, eſtimated at 
| 400 a year, he and they paying to the 
hiſtory profeſſor, £140 per annum, at the 
expiration of which time the eſtate was to 


bo to the Univerſity, 
; Biog Brit, Camden. 


| | The degree of doctor of RY according 
; po the beſt information, was firſt conferred 
F Oxford, on John Hanes. who was in 
5 repute about the year 1451. Bale calls him 
a man of great erudition, and ſays, that he 
had been well educated in all the liberal 
ſciences. = 


The profeſſorſhip in n was in- 
flituted i in the year 1684. The firſt profeſ- 
lor 1 was Mica, Staggins, Mus D. 


F Degrees i in muſic, I am W are of 
very ancient date 1 in this Univerſity ; and 


5 firſt degree about the year 1440. In 1406 
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: tak ſome of the Hue of the old Hotels were 
doctors in muſic. The firſt graduate, hoy. 
ever, of whom we have any regiſtered ac. 
: count, is Thomas Saintwix, who in 1469, 
was created doctor in muſic: and appointel 

maſter of King s Hall, now a part of Trinity 
College. It is probable that he took hi 


we allo find that Henry Habington was ad 
mitted to the degree of bachelor in muſic 
But as the oldeſt regiſters, (which a rien 
bobligingly! had examined for me) go no far 
ther back than 1454. we cannot aſcertain 
the preciſe time when degrees in muſic, wer 
firſt conferred in this Univerſity. John Dj 
gon a benediRtine 1 monk, in 1512, and Thom 
Mendus, a chaplain in 1534, with many 
others, about this time, were admitted ba. 
chelors of muſic. In the pariſh church o 
Lambeth in Surry, was the following in. 


ſcription. —* Of your charity pray for tht be 
_ foul of Sir Ambroſe Payne, Parſon of Lan « 
beth, and bachelour of muſe > and chapleynſſ 5 

| 4 
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to Lords Cardynals, Bouſar, and Morton, 


| who departed May the xxviti. A. D. 1528.” 


(/) The learned almoſt of every age, have 
conſidered muſic as a very abſtruſe ſcience ; 
and St, Auguſtine as far back as the fourth 


century, in diſcriminating between the liber- 


al and manual arts, places muſic among 


the former, 060 


Though mulic muſt be allowed: to Luvs 5 


the power of exalting the ſoul, and of calm- 
ing and ſubduing the paſſions, and though i "8 


has been admired and cultivated by the 
greateſt philoſophers and moſt eminent per- 
{ons in every age and country, yet I cannot 


| agree with our immortal bard, when he ſays 
that“ 7; he man who has not muß cm has ſoul 


% The author viſited Lambeth church laſt May, and on 
enquiry found that when the church was laſt repaired and 
beautified, Sir Ambroſe Payne's grave ſtone, together with 
many others were taken away.—The reader may find the 
above infcription, in Auberry' 8 antiquities of Surry, vol. 


bY page 235. 


(el See Burney: | 


s 
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is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems and ſpoils.“ 
I have the happineſs of knowing many intel- 


ligent and amiable perſons, who poſſeſs in 


no ſmall degree the milk of human kindneſs, 
| totally indifferent to its charms ; and we 
learn from hiſtory, that ſome of the greateſt 
tyrants, that ever diſgraced human nature 
were paſſionately fond of i it. I need only 


mention Nero, the Roman emperor, Charles 


the IX, of France, (h) and Henry the VII, 


_ 


a Charles the IX, Was Hits fond of muff Ic; 
and in his latter days, in the melancholy hours of fevers 
reflection, uſed to try its effects on his turbulent ſpirit, but 
' with little ſucceſs. The following hiſtorical fact will mark 
his character decidedly. On the night preceding the 24th, 
of Auguſt, 1572, the feaſt of St. Bartholemew, a plot was 


put into execution at Paris which had been privately ſettled 


ſome time before. All the Proteſtants, as one body, were 
devoted to deſtruction. About twelve o'clock at night, upon 


the ſignal being given by the ringing of an alarm bell, the 


Catholics broke into the hugonot houſes, and put men, 
women and children to death without mercy ; the ſtreets 
were covered with expiring bodies; and all who were ſuſ- 
pefted of adhering to the reformed opinions, were involved 
in one undiſtinguiſhed ruin, Charles himſelf led the way, 
and when ſome of the uphappy e ran towards the 
river 


„ 
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of England ; Henry was a conſiderable mu- 
ſician both in theory and practice. Lord 


Herbert of Cherbury, ſays he was a ſcholar, 


a philoſopher, a divine, and a curious mufict- 


an: that he compoſed two entire maſſes for 
the uſe of the Royal chapel. There is an 
anthem of his compoſition now in uſe, which 
the late Doctor Boyce has preſerved i in his 


excellent compilations of cathedral muſic. 


The characters of Nero, Henry, and many 


others which occur 1n this book, will ſerve 
to convince us, that there are perſons of the 
moſt ferocious natures, whom muſic, though 


felt and underſtood by them, cannot even 


ſoften, much leſs ſubdue. 


river Siene in hopes to paſs it, the King with the ferocity 
of a ſavage, fired upon them from a window with a carbine, 


which he kept loaded for that purpole. 


3 
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Te following beautiful Ode will be accepta- 


ble to every reader * taſte. 


On MUSIC litre deſcended maid, 
Friend of pleaſure, wiſdom's aid, 
Why, goddeſs! why, to us deny'd 
Lay'ſt thou thy ancient lyre aſide ? 

As in thatlov'd Athenian bow'r = 
Vou learn'd an all- commanding pow'r, 
Thy mimic ſoul, O nymph endear'd! 
Can well recall what then it heard, 
Where is thy native ſimple heart, 
Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 


Ariſe as in that elder time, 


: Warm, energic, chaſte, ſublime, | 
Thy wonders in that god- like age 
Fill thy recording ſiſter's page - 


Tis ſaid, and I believe the tale 
Thuy humbleſt reed could more prevail, 


Had more of ſtrength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age; ; 
En all at once together found 
Cæcilia's mingled world of ſound—— 


O bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 


Revive the juſt deſigns of Greece; 
Return in all thy ſimple ſtate! 
Confirm the tales her ſons relate, 


| 
: 
/ 
i 
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CHAP XI. 


— Ingenuas didiciſſe Keller artes 
Emollt mores, nec 45 nat ee feros.” 


Ovi. 


of the ae f Mujie.. 4 taſte for t the þo- : 
lite arts conſidered e as neceſſary to complete 5 
the charatter of a gen. tleman. Obſerva- 

: tions of eminent writers. T. he author's 
opinions on the preſent fate of muſic, as 
connected with poetry, and 1 in us 7 . | 
Hate Sc. Sc. 5 


M U S 1 6 has ever been the delight 


of the moſt accompliſhed | in every ci- 
vilized country, and has always been con- 


M 3 3 ſidered 


Lo ar WI 
—_— > " — 
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"a wiſeſt and moſt. philoſophic race of men, 


of the utmoſt uſe in forming their minds, 
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ſidered as the moſt elegant amuſement of 
polite courts. The Egyptians, the Grecians, 

and the Romans, ſucceſſively cultivated it ; 
and kings, prophets, philoſophers, and legi/- 
lators, have thought it worthy their ſtudy, 
and ſacred patronage. The Greeks, the 


to be found in the annals of the world, took 
great care to have their children thoroughly 
inſtructed 1 in its principles; they thought it 


and exciting in chem a love of decency, 
ſobriety, and virtue, Every poliſhed na- 
A tion has been Sd to delight in it, in 
proportion to the progrels it has made in the 
cultivation of the public taſte; its happy 
effects are frequently felt, by its ſoothing 
the mind, gratifying the fancy, and engaging 


wee affections. Thoſe who are enliſted in 


the more active ſcenes of life, cannot al- in 

ways be employed in buſineſs; men of | wi 

erudition and inveſtigation, cannot. always fo 

be engaged i in intenſe wy nor can the of 
| moſt 
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moſt gay and auſpicious ſituation in life, 
enable any man, to fill up all his hours, 
with equal pleaſure and ſatis faction. He 
therefore who has a taſte for the polite arts, 


has always a ſource of inexhauſtible amuſe- 


ment for ? his leiſure hours, and is not in N 
obliged to ſeek in the company of the 


profligate, or diſſipated, in folly and vice, 
a remedy for the crols accidents of life. | 


Song was his favourite and firſt purſuit. 

The wild harp rang to his adventurous hand, 
And languiſh'd to his breath the plaintive flute. 
His infant mule, tough artleſs, was s not mute. WK 


Bz ATTI E. Minftrel, 


th e of Seach; 60 en hi 
in every age appeared more important to 


wiſe men, than to give them an early taſte 


for the polite arts. To be entirely devoid 


of a taſte for eloquence, poetry, muſic, faint- 
„ eng, 


e 


— 4 
* * Dn 
— — * * 
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ing, Sc. is juſtly conſtrued to be an unpro- 


miſing ſymptom of youth, and raiſes ſuſpi- 
cions of their being prone to low gratifica- 

| tions, or deſtined to drudge in the vul- 
gar and illiberal purſuits of life. (a) It 
is the opinion of Lord Kaims, that every 
24 gentleman ſhould cultivate a taſte for the 
polite arts; he ſays, © Such a taſte cannot 
fail to embelliſh his manners, and to ſweeten 
| ſociety. Groveling pleaſures are never pre- 
ferred; they are only made welcome by 
thoſe who know no better: by following 
the dictates of improved nature, we ſhall 

: always experience the moſt rational grati- 
5 fications.” (6) Experience ſerves to con- 
vince us that there are perſons Who are ſo 
far removed from every thing chat! is amia- 
ble, as not to be aſhamed of owning them- 
ſelves totally deſtitute of every qualification, 

| neceſlary to conſtitute the character of a 


" a) Jos Blair's $ 1 es. Introduction. = 
W b) See Lord Kaimes 8 elements on criticiſm, C. 25. 


real 


real gentleman. Whenever we ſee any 


perſon, who ſtiles himſelf a gentleman, dif- 


claiming an acquaintance with the yery 
things, which form the perfection of the 


character he. has ſo improperly aſſumed ; 


we may be ſure that he has ſeen very Kale : 


of the world, though he may have travel- 


ed over the greater part of the habitable 


globe. 


Dr. Blair ſays, that the inequality of taſte 
among men, is owing vithout doubt in 
part, to the different frame of their natures, 
to nicer organs, and finer internal powers, 
with which ſome are endowed beyond 
others. But if it be owing in part to na- 
ture, it is owing to education and culture 
fill more. With reſpe&t to a taſte for mu- 
ſic, only the ſimpleſt, and plaineſt compoſi- 
tions are reliſhed at firſt ; uſe and practice 
extend our pleaſure ; teach us to reliſh finer 

melody, and by degrees enable us to enter 
into 
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into the intricate and W pleaſures 

of harmony. (c) To a common ear, the 
ſubject of a complex concerto or a chorus, 
as it is carried through the ſeveral parts, 
is an unmeaning jumble of ſounds ;- few but 
thoſe who are acquainted with the princi- 

_ ples of ſimultaneous harmony, or muſic in 


| parts, feel its influence: the ear muſt have 


been a long time in the habits of improve- 
ment, before it can perceive its beauties; 
it is not the voice of nature, but the lan- 


+ guage of education, I do not mean that this 


W always the caſe, for we muſt allow excep- 


tions to every general rule. The choruſſes 
of Handel, are for the moſt part manifeſt 
e exceptions, particularly tie grand chorus 


in the Meſiah, Hallelujah ; for the Lord 


God Omnipotent reigneth;” which is ſo hap- 
pily conceived, and ſo beautifully expreſſed, 
that one might almoſt conclude that it was 


6 c ) See Dr. Blair $ leftures on rhetoric. 


compoſed i 


lei 
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compoſed under divine inſpiration, I ſe- 


left this chorus from the reſt of Handel's 
inimitable compolitions in that line, becauſe 


it is more within the comprehenſion of 


common auditors, There is likewiſe a 


ſong compoſed by the late celebrated Doc- © 
tor Arne, which Mr. Fackſon of Exeter, has 
harmonized, and added a ſecond part to, 
in which there appears to me more charac- 
ter, and more connection between Hound and 
ſenſe, than in any compoſition I ever met 
with of that caſt. The ſong I ſpeak of, i is, 


& Where the bee ſucks there lurk 1 in 


Shakeſ pear's tempeſt : the words of the 4 


ſecond part are taken from the midſummer 


nights dream. The firſt time 1 heard 1 
ſoon found myſelf ; in the land of enchant- 
ment; my animal ſpirits experienced | 
conſtant renovation during the whole per- 
formance ; - I materialized the little ſpirits, 1 
and purſued them Over hill, over dale, 


thorough buſh, thorough Brier, till the ſpell 


was diſſolved wy the concluſion of the Piece. 15 
A | This 
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I his quartett certainly ſtands in the higheſt 
claſs of Mr. Jackſon's ingenious and elegant 
compoſitions. Among the few compoſiti- 
ons of this caſt that are excellent, there is 
another which I cannot paſs unnoticed, as 
I never heard it but with inexpreſſible de- 


light. I mean, © Here in cold grot,” com- | 


. poled by the late Earl 9 Mornington. 8 


The public taſte for muſic, as the word i Is 


commonly applied, Was perhaps never in a 
higher ſtate at any period than at preſent. 
The beautiful ſymphonies, concertos, quar- 


tetts, &c. Kc. lately produced, are daily 
mounting on eagle vings to the ſublime 


altitude of ſuperiour excellence; ; they di- 


vide the hearer's attention between pleaſure 
and aſtoniſhment, and plainly evince what 


| wonderful effects may be produced by men 


of knowledge and genius, when patroniſed 


by a kind, liberal, and indulgent public. (d) 


As 


4) The names of eminent profeſſors i in London would 
| ul 2 


59 ] 9 
As to vocal music, though many of our 
muſicians have produced compoſitions of 


— .- 2 _ 
nt 2 IT 


infinite merit, yet the art of commanding | 
the attention by making the ſound an echo 
to the ſenſe, has not always been ſtrialy | 

attended to : this ſeems not altogether the = f 
fault of compoſers, but the natural con- — 
ſequence of the preſent thirſt after executi- 55 fl 
on and variety. A great deal of the muſic 8 


of the preſent day, 1 IS calculated more to 
aſtoniſh than to pleaſe. Expreſſion and 
ſimplicity are often ſacrificed to execution, 
and where good poetry is employed, which 
is not always the caſe, it is ſo hacked and 
chopped to pieces, chat the i images it con- 
tained, are not unfrequently put to an ig- 
nominious death by the moſt cruel tortures. 
Mara and Billington, often aſtoniſn the 
liſtening world by executing ſuch rapid 


fill many pages, which obliges me to omit them entirely; 
nor would J preſume to ſelect a few, where merit is o 
univerſal. 
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paſſages as were never but by them attempt. 


ed; but in theſe moments of ſurpriſing ex- 
ertion, they ſacrifice their judgment, and 
' wonderful abilities to the corrupt taſte of the 
times. It is greatly to be lamented that 
compoſers of the firſt eminence ſhould be 
5 obliged to degrade themſelves, by making 
their principal ſingers turn roße dancers, 
and fire eaters, for the ſad purpoſe of aſto- 


niſhing thoſe whoſe attention can only be 


kept alive, by common ſenſe being delivered 


over to the public executioner to be tor- 


| mented in a thouſand ways. Maſon, who 
> generally allowed to be one of the firſt 
poets of the age, and an elegant muſical 
compoſer, gives his opinion of modern mu- 
ſic in the following words. © Muſic is now 
carried to ſuch a pitch of perfection, or 
if you will of corruption, that it is rendered 
utterly incapable of being an adjunct to 


Poetry. Our different cadences, our divi- 
ſions, variations, repetitions, without which 
modern 


ne 
Im 
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nodern muſic cannot ſubſiſt, are entirely 
improper for the expreſſion of poetry.” 


See Mason. Letter 5. 


Owing to the inſatiable appetite of the 
multitude, compoſers of the firſt abilities 
are frequently obliged to rain down tor- 
rents of indigeſted compoſitions, which have 
nothing but novelty to recommend them. 
The rage which at preſent prevails, the ma- 
nia of this country, is attended with ſuch 
* infection, that all ſeem to have caught 

from the noble directors of the catch 
th, at the thatch'd houſe tavern in the me- 
tropolis, down to the loweſt mechanics, in 
every little country town; for while thoſe in 
the higher walks of life, are accompanying 
« Whack is the bropereſt day to drink, Sc 
with burgundy and claret, the lower orders 
are making merry with, © Jacht thou rt 4 
oper, let's have 'tother r quart. ” (8). 


ſe Two well known celebrated catches. 


tat 
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On muſical affefation, and the folly of place | 


ing an implicit confidence in Lhe opuntons 


of PIT Diflators. 


Ir has been . 171 many, 1 the 
exquilite pleaſure, which the generality of 


perſons appear to feel, at the performance 


of an opera, or concert, is nothing but affec- 
tation, and that their attachment to muſic 


proceeds entirely from 1 its being a faſhiona- 
ble entertainment. That this conjecture is 


in ſome degree founded in fact, there can 


be no doubt: there are certainly perſons, 


who affect feelings, they never experienced, 
"NE "2 


e ͤꝶ wee” 
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who are totally inſenſible to muſic, and yet, 
| when they hear a piece performed, which 


they have been given to underſtand is an ele- 


gant compoſition, think it neceſſary to be 
overcome with delight. A favourite finger 
is always ſure to produce the moſt alarming 
effects on their nervous ſyſtem; and on 
particular /ignals being given, either for 


mild faintings, or boꝛſterous hyſterics, they 


perform their parts ſo ſcientifically, that it is 
no eaſy matter to diſcover the impaſition. 


There are many, who, I am convinced, re- 


ally feel the delight, which they teſtify, but 
LI am as certain, that the moſt extravagant 
muſical raptures, have often owed their birth 
to the recital of the excellencies of ſome ce- 
lebrated performer, previous to the perſons 
attending the opera, or concert, and that 
thoſe nice delicate bits, which ſeemed to 
harrow up their very ſouls, were all care- 


fully marked for them in the book of the 


opera, or the bill of the concert, before the 
commencement of the performance. 


| Throughout 
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| Throughout the worl d, there are people 
to be met with, who feel by rule, and only 


fee through other people's eyes; who place 


an implicit confidence in, and borrow all 
their opinions upon every ſubje& from ſome 


wonderful genius, who by a certain degree 


of confidence, and probably, a variety of 
fortuitous circumſtances has advanced him- - 
ſelf to the pre-eminent rank of Didtator. 
The opinions of his excellency, Lord Ipſe 
Dixit, are as infallible with his diſciples, 


as were the opinions of has Holineſs the 


Pope, in the darkeſt ages; he knows every 
thing, and they [wallow all he ſets before 55 
them with voracious appetites; by a ſin- 
ole word he decides controverſies, Which 
have employed writers of the moſt diftin- 
gurſhed | abilities for years; and by his in⸗ 
tuitive knowledge, points out the clear 
meaning of authors, who for ages have been . 


enveloped i in : obſcurity. 


x doubt not but n many characters of this | 
Ne bind, 
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kind, are to be found in every city and 
conſiderable town in this kingdom. Men, 
who ſubſtitute dogmatical opinions, inſtead 
of arguments, and endeavour to deceive 
the world into a belief of their poſſeſſing 
intellectual perfection, though they have 
nothing to ſupport their pretenſions but, 


e oppoſing the wiſdom of ages, treating 


approved ſyſtems with contempt, and affect- 
ing a uniform ſingularity throughout the 
whole of their conduct. 


As od food i 1s often rejefled 5 Ah 
fiomachs, ſo will the arrogant dogmas of 


aſſumed knowledge be always treated by 


every rational man, who will take the trou- 
ble of thinking, and judging for | himſelf. 
A real philoſo her has no local fituation.: 
his character riſes like the glorious ſun, and 
his rays warm and invigorate the mind of 
man in every part of che intellectual world; 


he | 
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he depends not on his Satellites for the dif. 
fuſion of his ſplendid light, but feeling his 
real dignity and independence, is indifferent 
whether his attending planets revolve round : 


him or not. 


When Ailton, Newton, Bacon, Selden light the way, 
Theſe glorious, ſplendid ſuns, make one eternal day : 


But when poor tranſient meteors catch our wand'ring bebt. 


We ſee them ſwiftly ow: to one eternal mght, 


IL . 
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CHAP. XII, 


Of the uſe and abuſe of Church Mie. 


«7 wil fing with the fins and I will fng 


; with Mie oY * 1 
OE” sr. Paul. 


Tur 3 uſe of muſic, i in almoſt all 
places of public worſhip, from the earlieſt 
times to this day, ſhews that although man- 
kind, in the ſeveral ages of the world, have 
differed widely on their religious opinions, | 
yet they have all agreed that muſic is 
i capable of animating the affections, of crea- 
ting ſublime ideas, and the moſt holy aſpi- 


8 rations. 
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rations. The prophets from Moſes to 
Malachi, adapted their inſpired compoſiti- 
ons to muſic, and the ſervice of the Temple 
required the union of voice, and inſtruments 

; to make it perfect and N 5 


We have the example of Chriſt, under the 
diſpenſation of the goſpel, to authorize and 
ſanction its uſe in the chriſtian church, and 
from the conſtant practice of it among the. 
primitive chriſtians, we may fairly conclude, 
that they conſidered it as eſſentially neceſ- 

1 ſary 1 in their devotional exerciſes, and con- 
formable to the practice of thoſe bleſſed and 

exalted beings, who form the miniſtry of 

the triumphant church in heaven. We 
have indiſputable teſtimony of the early uſe 
of hymns among chriſtians, even before 
churches were built, or the chriſtian religion 


was eſtabliſhed . law. 


= Ale St. ts St. Gregory, 
St. Baſil, . St, Chryſo Nen, St. Jerom, &c. &c. 
ſanctioned 


* 
ſanctioned and cultivated ſacred muſic. St. 
Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, and St. Hilary, 
biſhoþ of Poitiers, compoſed ſacred hymns. 
St. Ambroſe and St. Gregory, are recorded 
not only as fathers of the church, but of 
church muſic. The Ambroſian and the : 


Gregorian chants, I apprehend, are ſtill i in 
uſe, in the Roman church. | 


* 


Muſic, in the 8 ages of chriſtianity, i * 
ſaid to have drawn the Gentiles into the £ 
church through novelty, and we are told, 
that they were ſo captivated, and liked its 
ceremonies ſo well, that many of them were 
baptized, before they left the congregation. 
Dr. Burney ſays, 25 The generality of our 
parochial muſic is more likely to drive | 
chriſtians out of the church, than draw pa- 
gans into it.” A more juſt obſervation 
ſurely was never made. 


1tis a lamentable truth, that the general 
manner of performing parochial muſic, is 
become 
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become an object of diſguſt, inſtead of rati- 
onal delight, founded upon religious edifi- 
cation. Pſalmody, in its preſent ſtate, ſerves 


only to excite contempt and to invite ridi- 
cule. The jargon of heterogeneous ſounds, 


introduced of late into our churches, ſerve 
to drown devotion in the moſt clamorous 
__ outcries. A ſunday s exhibition may give a 


congregation an idea of Bartholomew fair, 


or Smithfield market; it may paint to their 
minds the confuſion of tongues, at the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, or the tremendous 
ſounds of the rams-horns and the ſhouting 
of the people before the walls of Jericho: 
but as well may we expect the piety of the 
rational chriſtian to be called forth, and his 

afſections to be engaged in praiſe and thankſ- 
giving, in the midſt of the like ſcenes, Ihave 

juſt mentioned, as in our churches, during 


the indecent anticks and indecorous noiſe of 


thoſe celebrated performers, who compoſe 
2 country choir, 


Many 
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Many of the old pfalm tunes, which were 


introduced into our churches ſoon after the 
reformation and ſome of the modern ones, 


compoſed by approved maſters, are exceed- 
ingly well calculated to inſpire devotion and 
to elevate the ſoul; they are, in general, 
ſolemn and expreſſive, eaſily to be acquired, 
and their melodies are ſo pleaſing and ſim- | 
ple, that, when once learnt, it will be very 


c —_ to forget them. 


Had I the regulation « of the ans! de. 
partment of a parochial church, where there 5 
is no organ, I would never permit any tune 
to be introduced, conſiſting of more than 
two parts. As to fugue tunes, 1 would 
immediately diſcard them. By theſe 
means, the congregation would not be pre- 
cluded from a part of the ſervice in which 
it is the duty wa all who. are capable. to 


** 


The preſent worthy bifhop of London, in 


4 . 
— 
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his excellent charge to his clergy, at his / 
primary viſitation, takes particular notice of 
the indecent manner, in which parochial l 
muſic is generally performed, and ſtrongly ; 
recommends this divine ſervice to the par- ; 
ticular attention of his clergy, as Randing g 
in need of great reformation. 3 ; 
c 

The ignorance Beten diſplayed in J 1 
the ſelection of the words, (a) as well as in 1 
the choice of thoſe barbarous tunes in com- Ne 
mon uſe, make it neceſſary that a ſelection || q 
of certain portions of the pſalms, adapted F> 
Ms proper melodies, ſhould be undertaken |} ,, 
by approved perſons; and that the tunes, 1 
as well as the words, ſhould be ſandtioned by 1 
royal authority. Mere a committee to be ap- | v 
pointed for | this Purpoſe, an ſong of the Þ fi 
O 


Fa The verſion of the pſalms by Tate and Brady, is in 
general much better calculated for muſic, than that of Ic 
| Sternhold and Hopkins, but Dr. Merrick's (which cannot 1 
be uſed in our churches becauſe not privileged by royal ES 
authority) 18 e ſuperior to either of them, = 


Jubdean, ; 
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ſubdean, two of the prieſts in ordinary, and 


the two organiſts of the royal chapel of St. 


James, under the inſpection of the dean, there 


can be no doubt, but this uſeful and neceſſary 
work would ſoon be completed in the moſt 


judicious, and correct manner. Theſe gen- 


tlemen, although | members or cathedral 


churches, are likewiſe, I apprehend, paro- 
chial clergymen, and parochial organiſts. 


This ſcheme, in my humble opinion, is not 


impraQticable, and were any thing like it 


ever to be adopted, 1 would, with great 
deference, adviſe that the number of tunes 
ſanRioned, ſhould not exceed thirty ſix, 
which ſuppoſing ſix to be uſed each ſunday, 
would come round in rotation every ſix 
weeks. This number, judiciouſſy ſelected, ” 
would be: ſufficient for all the purpoſes of 
ſupplication, praiſe, and thankſgiving, and 


our church would have a ſublime and ratio- = 


nal ſervice, performed by a ſober and rea- 


ſonable congregation. Theſe hints are 


intended as the 1 mere outlines of a plan, 


7 f 
- 44 -# : 


which 
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which I ſhall be happy to ſee improved and 


brought to perfection by * of ability 


and — 


It may not be amiſs to hint, that muſic 
does not conſiſt i in the quantity of tone pro- 


| duced, but in the quality; in other words, 
that it does not conſiſt in noiſe, as too many 
- imagine, for if we may judge from obſerva- 
tion, the moſt vociferous ſinger i is generally 


conſidered the moſt uſeful, although he has 


not a ſingle muſical idea, and can, ſcarcely 


gn diſtinguiſh one tone from another. I it 
mould be advanced, that it is impoſſible, to 
oy regulate a great number of mixed voices, 
and to keep them within proper bounds, ſo 


as to produce an even and pleaſing volume 
of ſound, J anſwer that this effect is annually 


1 produced by the greateſt part of five thou- 
ſand charity children ſinging together, at 
their general aſſembly at St. Paul's, The 


celebrated Doctor Hayden, declared lately 


to a friend of mine, that the ſtrongeſt muſi- 
N — 
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cal impreſſion he had ever received, was 
made on him by theſe children, ſinging a 


pſalm to a plain melody, which he ſaid af. 


fected him ſo powerfully, that he was confi- 
dent he ſhould remember it to his lateſt 


hour. Indeed the order and regularity ob- 
ſerved, and the ideas of compaſſion and 
benevolence naturally excited in the mind, 

at the ſight of ſuch a delightful ſpectacle as 
this aſſembly, muſt ever engage the atten. 
tion of the humane, and fill the heart of 
the beneficent with unſpeakable ſatisfaction. 15 
But to return. There are many indecencies 
and 1 inconveniencies, which attend the pre- 


ſent mode of conducting parochial pſalmody, 


ſufficient, each of them, to create a deſire in 
every ſerious chriſtian to lend his aſſiſtance 

to check evils, which every one complains _ 
of, and which are increaſing to a ſhameful 
degree. One among the catalogue is, chat - 
the ſingers belonging to many of our paro- 
chial churches, attend very little to any 


other part of the ſervice, but, between the 


 plalms 
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pſalms, are continually talking and turning 
over the leaves of their anthem books, and 
from the time they come into church, till 
they leave it, they careleſsly paſs over every 
bother part of their duty, and ſeem to con- 
ſider the prayers and ſermon as matters of 
little conſequence, and not worthy their 
attention. There is another evil, which 1 
| ſhall point out, and which may eaſily be re- 


moved: which is, the mis-apprehenſions, 


which frequently happen 1 in thoſe churches, 
where there is an organ, between the clerk 
and the organiſt. 1 know ſeveral pariſh 


2 : churches, where violent altercations have tak- 
3 - place between theſe two officers of the 


church, even during divine ſervice; and the 
_ frequent meſſages, ſent from one to the 
| Other, have often created the greateſt con- 
fuſion. I was lately preſent at a ſcene of 
this kind, which happened in a pariſh church 
within a few miles of London. The clerk 
gave out the plalm, and the organiſt 


played 


T0 
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played a tune once over, and then ſtoped 
for the clerk to read the firſt ſentence of 
the pſalm as uſual; inſtead of which the 
clerk called out, * that s not the tune which 
was ſent up Mr. ——;, here a conſiderable 


paule took place, when finding no notice 


was taken by the organiſt, he hollowed out 
again in a louder tone of voice, play If- 
lington tune,” here a ſecond pauſe took - 


place, while I ſuppoſe the organiſt was find- 


ing the tune required, however he ſoon : 


found it and all went on tolerably well. 


Why not ſettle what plalms are to be : 
performed before the ſervice begins? the 


conſultation would not take two minutes, 


and would prevent every kind of miſtake 
and confuſion. - 


1 with every parochial church h poſſeſſed * 
good organ, played by an attentive and ſkil- 


ful organiſt, but as the generality of country 


pariſhes are not of ability to purchaſe an 
e f organ 


E 1 


organ and to make a proper proviſion for 


an organiſt, very good effects may be pro- 
duced by a number of well regulated voices, 
even without this aſſiſtance. The methods 
to produce theſe deſirable effects are, to diſ- 
ſolve all /ele& bands, to admoniſh the indi- 
viduals, who compoled them, to be amena- 
ble, and to conſider, that it is the Almighty 
and Eternal God whoſe praiſes all meet to 
celebrate ; to recommend a ftri& attention 
to the plaineſt melodies, and to endeavour 
do convince thoſe, who may fi gnify an inten- 


: tion of joining in this ſervice, that no voice 


ought to be diſtinctly heard above the reſt, 


but that a certain medium of ſound ſhould 


- the ſtrictly attended to, ſo that all the different 


tones may meet in one degree of temperature 
and produce a pleaſing and heavenly agree- 
ment. Iam ſenſible a great deal may be 


done with very little difficulty, if people will 


| carefully obſerve theſe rules, inſtead of ob- 


Kinately perkiting. in thoſe irreverent and 
* 


d 
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diſguſting methods, which have brought our 


parochial muſic into univerſal contempt. 


There is one great advantage, which plain 
melodies have over complex tunes, which 


is, that they require no other qualifications 
in the performers, than a tolerable voice, 


and a good ear. A perſon may be totally 


ignorant of the ſcience of muſic, and yet be 
able to ſing theſe tunes with great correct- 
nels. The charity children, at their general 
aſſembly, are one inſtance of this truth, and 
the methodiſts and other diſſenting congrega- 
tions, in London, Bath, and elſewhere, of 
whom but few of the individuals, I believe, 
even know their notes, almoſt univerſally ex- 
cel in performing hymns and common pſalm 


tunes; by alloting a ſmall portion of their 
time to practice, they have arrived to a cer- 


tain point of excellency, ſcarcely known in 
any of our churches; they conſider this part 


of the ſervice with that : attention it deſerves, : 
"M 2 . and 
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; and do all in their power to perform it with 

ſuitable devotion, and the effect ariſing from 
the union of their voices, all who have ever 
heard, muſt pronounce delightful. 


It bs been ſaid, and I believe with great 


| truth, that many of the converts among the 
- methodiſts have declared that the ſinging 


vas their primary attraction. If we are ſen: | 


fible of the great efficacy of this ſyſtem of 
the methodiſts i in gaining proſelytes, ſurely 


there can be no reaſon, why the eſtabliſhed 


; church and other places of worſhip ſhould 
not adopt it.; Every warrantable method 
it is undoubtedly, our duty moſt ſtrenuouſly 
to purſue; by firſt warming the affections, we 
ſhall afterwards have an opportunity of con- 
vincing the underſtanding ; and if we are 
happy enough to make a convert, it mat- 
ters but little, whether the primary attrac- 
tion was ſound or ſenſe, provided we retain 


him by producing irrefragable arguments 


in favour of the faith he hath embraced. 


* IfhallJ 
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I ſhall now take the liberty to make a 
few obſervations on the nature and tenden- 
cy of the compoſitions commonly in uſe in 
our cathedrals, and the general manner of 
performing them. In cathedrals, the full 
ſervices and anthems are frequently compo- 
ſed of four parts: each part ought. to pro- 
duce ſuch an even proportion of ſound, 
that no one part ſhould be particularly 
heard: inſtead of which, it is not uncom- 
mon to hear ſeven or eiglit boys, ſinging the 
treble part as loud as they can bawl, while 


ach of the other three parts, are ſupported | 
by one, or two voices at the moſt. By this 
means the compoſer s intentions are fruſtrat- 
ed, and all ideas of devotion in the congre- 3 
2 ration are entirely deſtroyed. To produce * 


2 proper effect, an equal number of voices, 
producing an equal quantity of tone, ought 


would be fo blended together, as to appear 
. Bre uniform body of ſound. 


my On 


o ſupport each part, by which all the parts 
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On reading the Te-Deum, the ideas of 

_ Sraife, adoration and petition, alternately fill 
the mind, but as it is ſet by ſome of the old 
maſters, it is rendered incapable of creating 
a ſingle idea of praiſe, adoration, or petiti- 
on; the whole is conveyed in one dull tune 
from the beginning to the end, without. the 
leaſt variation, and the ſame notes would 
equally as well expreſs the words of an ad 


of parliament. Some of our modern comp- 

5 ſers, in order to correct the faults of the an- 

cients, have run into the contrary extreme, 

they have ſet the Te- Deum in ſuch a famili- i 

ar ſtile, that the dignity of the ſubject is I} * 
degraded by the levity of the compoſition: 


however, it mult. be allowed that greater 
regard has been paid to meaſure, ſtops, and !: 
; expreſſion, by the moderns, than by the an- iſ ſt 


_ cients, and that their compoſitions, for the 
moſt part, poſſeſs more melody. „ 


As to ſolo anthems, the generality of them ® 
are, in my opinion, deſtructive of devotion, 
they 


n, 
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they are calculated to ſhew the abilities of 
the ſinger, and the extravagant flights of the 
compoſer, but nothing farther. The run- 
ing long diviſions of notes upon the moſt 
unemphatic words, which is frequently 
the caſe, breaks the connection of every 
ſentence thus abuſed, and leaves the congre- 
gation deſtitute of a ſingle idea of piety or 
© edification unto godlineſs. In thoſe an- 
thems, which are compoſed of three or four 
parts, fugue tunes are often introduced, 
which, as muſical compoſitions, are in many 
inſtances very ingenious, but whenever they 
are connected with poetry, they create ſuch 
manifeft confuſion, that the ſenſe of the 
poetry 18 ſwallowed up in the reiterated 
ſounds of the muſic. To point out the ab- 
ſurdity of this ſtile of compoſition, I vill 


mention two anthems only, which will be 


ſufficient to convince any perſon, although 
totally unacquainted with muſic, of the im- 


propriety of its being permitted to make a 


part of the ſervice of the church, I will 
Wy 
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beg the reader's attention for a moment to 
a celebrated and well known anthem, which 
begins with the verſe of the 116th pſalm, 
I am well pleaſed, &c. &c.” the original 
muſic is by Carriſſini, and was adapted to 
the words of this pſalm by the late learned 
Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt church, who 
added ſome ingenious and uſeful compoſi- 
tions of his own to the ſtock of our cathe- 
dral muſic. The eighth verſe of this pſalm 
18 employed 1 ina kugue, compoſed for three 
voices, I will write a ſew of the words down 
as 9988 are ſet, and conſequently ſung. 


—_—Fo lc hh delivers my ſoul, my ſoul from death and 
ed Voren. e 


For he hath deliverd my. foul, my ſoul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 


| 3d Voice. 


—For he bath deliver d my "foul, my foul from death, my feet— 


No three perſons | can poſſibly. ſing or 
read theſe words, as I have written them, 
which is exactly as they ſtand 1 in the compo- 
ſition, without deſtroying the ſenſe totally. 

Ihe 


and 


a 
— 
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The eye of the reader will inſtantly perceive 


how miſerably theſe words are jumbled to- 


gether, let him only look-to the four laſt 


words of each line, and he will find that 
while the firſt perſon 18 ſinging, * my ſoul 
from death,” the ſecond is ſinging, © mine 
eyes from tears,” and the third, © from death 
my feet,” and all theſe words beat up to- 
| gether, meet the ears of the congregation 
at the ſame time. Were the Lord's prayer, 
the apoſtles creed, and the exhortation to be 
performed in the ſame manner, the whole, 
to a perſon unacquainted with muſic would 
be juſt as intelligible. 1 will now write 
down the ſame words as it appears to me, 


| they ought to be let, in order to preſerve 5 
the ſenſe, wn 


8 


25 3 11 Vorcs. 


For he hath deliver'd my ſoul from death, mine eyes from tears, and | 


ad Voice. 


: gd Voices. 


yh 


For he hath deliver'd my foul from death, mine eyes from en and 


| For he hath deliver my ; foul from death, mine eyes from tears, and 
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The reader will ſee, in a moment, that if 
three perſons ſing the words as I have now 
written them, each perſon will expreſs the 
ſame word at the ſame time, by which 
5 means the ſenſe will be Wee - 


1 ſhall now introduce to your notice an 
anthem, compoſed by Orlando Gibbons, for 
fix voices and intended for a full choir. It 

is s allowed to be a very ingenious compoſiti- 

The words are taken from the 24th 
a peel, beginning with the 7th verſe. I ſhall 

| beg the reader to get fix perſons to read the 

words as written on the other ſide, previous 
15 to which, I muſt requeſt him to deſire each 
perſon to ſet off according to the diſtances 

- marked, which, if all ſtrictly attend to, muſt 

produce the following effects. When the 
firſt perſon pronounces the word up, the 


ſecond perſon will pronounce the word lt ift, 


and when the third perſon begins the ſen- 


' tence, the following words will be pro- 


no! 5 Lift . 
nounced together. 95 as 
( your 


Throu gh 


5 


Il 2 Voice. 


14 — e — a -Lift up- 
in Voter. 


5 ath Auden 
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Through the whole of this anthem there 
is a race kept up between ſix voices, who 


- continually juſtle each other to the very laſt 
note. 1 88 


4D he and as they are 2 10 muſe 0 . 
1 lando Gibbons. 


3 Lift up your heads O — —————ye gates,—Lift up your heads 


2d Voice. 5 | 
Lift up——your heads lit up your cr heads—Lif up your heads | 


— Lifcup,—Lif up your beads: Sec — EN 


—your bead — — 


— perortr il aps 


th Vorcs.- - 


There 1s nothing, however abſurd, but 


what cuſtom is capable of reconciling. Some 
of our venerable old choir-men, from long | 
uſe, eſteem this anthem with a degree « of en- 


thuſiaſm, not conſidering, that, though the 


words 


1 


words and muſic are, each in their ſeparate 
Nate, allowed to be moſt excellent compoſi- 

tions, yet, as they are here joined together, 
they forma moſt unnatural connection. —In _ 


„ Wharton's hiſtory of Engli iſh hoetry, vol. 


3. It is recorded that Doctor Chriſtopher 
De, muſical preceptor to prince Edward, (a) 
tranſlated the firſt fourteen chapters of the 
ads of the apoſtles into engliſh metre, and ſet 
tem to mufic for the ſervice of the royal 
5 chapels. This work was printed in 1 553. 
and was in uſe a ſhort time, but the i impro- 
priety of the deſign, and the impotency of 
the execution, rendered it prepoſterous and 
exceptionable, in the opinion of men of 
underſtanding, and the work was conſigned | 
to oblivion.” A ſtranger idea ſurely never 


entered the head of man, than to ſuppoſe by 


ſuch a manifeſt incongruity, he could ele- 
vate the ſoul in the ſacred hours of devoti- 


{a) Edward VI. I have ſeen the fame accounts in other : 
= authors, 


on. 
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We may judge of the degree of elevati- 
on, ns Dottor's ſoul was arrived at, by the 


following lines, which make part of his de- 
dication to the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


* Your grace may note from tyme to tyme, 
That ſome doth undertake : 
Upon the pſalms to write in ryme, 
The verſe pleaſant to make: 


And laſt of all, I your poor man, 
Whoſe doings are full baſe, 
| Vet glad to do the beſt I can 7 
"To give unto your 8 = 


It is a well known truth, that the ge- 
nerality of people are more ſatisfied with 
having their ears tickled, than they are to 
have their minds informed, or their hearts 

affected. Compoſers therefore conſider, that 
ot they do not comply with the corrupt taſte 
of the age in which they live, they ſtand 

little chance either of fame or profit; but 

I will with great humility, recommend all 

compoſers, - 
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compoſers, who are employed in the ſervice 
of the Temple, to have the following ſcrip- 
tural aphoriſm, written in large characters, 


placed over the inſtrument they com- 
monly uſe, when they compoſe ſacred mu- 
0-5 Whatſoever ye do, do it unto the Lord, 
5. and he will proſper the work of ore hands.” 


Religion is the moſt delightful field for 
the meditation of a muſical compoſer. In 
different parts of holy writ, particularly the 
1 5 pfalms, he will find all the variety of ſubjeQs, . 
which muſic can expreſs, and if he has a 
taſte for ſublime poetry, his heart will be 
warmed with devout enthuſiaſm. Marcello, 5 
a noble Venetian, has availed himſelf of this 
divine treaſure, and has ſo happily adapted 
his muſic to the words of a conſiderable a 
number of the pſalms, that the dignity and 
ſublimity of every ſentence, ſeem to receive 


additional energy from the {kill ot the com- 
5 poſer. 


"Grd : 


7 - a — Y waat.4. *** cadet * LY 


2:48 + 

Sacred mufic, as we have ſeen, can boaſi 
the higheſt antiquity, it has claimed a place 
in the religious inſtitutions almoſt of every 
nation. The Grectans and the Romans 
among the heathens, and the Jews and Chriſ- 
!:ans of the ſacred world, although they 
diſagreed i in all other parts of their cecono- 
my, did unanimouſly agree in this. It is 
therefore devoutly to be wiſhed, that chriſ. 
tians of every denomination would ſeriouſly 
attend to this exalted ſervice, and conſider 
it as a religious duty; ; il it is not performed 
with decency and reverential awe, it cannot 


be an acceptable ſervice to the Almighty, . 


in whoſe preſence ve are told, “Is the ned 
neſs of joy and pleaſures for evermore.” - 
The celeſtial hierarchaes, and the! innumera- 
ble hoſts of angels are repreſented, as per- . 


petually ſurrounding the throne 9 


ſinging hymns of praiſe, and if we believe 
the deſcriptions of heaven in holy ſcripture, 
we muſt conclude, that this will make part 


"of 
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of the happineſs of the bleſſed hereafter, in 
the glorious manſions of eternal bliſs. Let 
us then, by joining in the ſongs of Sion in 
the church militant here on earth, prepare 


ourſelves for Joining with angels in the 
church triumphant | in heaven, where © after 


= this world ſhall be no more, and Chriſt {hall 


have delivered up the kingdom to God even 

the Father,” all nations, kindred, and people 
| ſhall as with one voice proclaim, * Bleſſing, 
and glory, and wiſdom, and thankſgiving, 
and honour, and might, be unto our [ "08 
for ever and ever. Amen.“ (a). 


7 a). Vide. Dr. Rowen? s - Ration on ls union of 
poetry and muſic. Dr. Vincent on parochial muſic. Dr. 
Watts's preface to his tranſlation of the pſalms. Dr. Bur- 

ney's hiſtory of mak, vol. 3 p. 60. Spectator, No. 

405, 580, — N 


CONCLUSION. 


Tur cynical and moroſe we 1 regard 
muſfic as a luxury, fit only to unbend and 
enervate the mind ; but a celebrated writer 
| ſays, © There is no agreeable ſenſation we 
receive either from beauty or ſublimity, but 
_ what is capable of being heightened by the 
power of muſical ſound. The powers of SS 
taſte and 1 imagination are calculated to give 
us the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of the benignity 
. of our Creator. To all thoſe whom he has 
ſo richly endowed, he has widely enlarged 
the ſphere of the pleaſures of human life, 
he has given them a delightful world to 
range in, as much unknown to the herd of 
mankind, as this world is to the child un- 
8 born; 


L 3 

born; he hath conveyed to them the moſt 
refined and delicate ſenſations of beauty 
and grandeur, which ought to be the con- 
ſtant ſubject of their praiſe and admirati- 


OW. 


—_—_—__ 


— — Not content 
With every find of life to nouriſh man, 
By kind illuſions of the wondering lenſe, ; 
Thou mak'| all nature : beauty to his N 
Or muſic to his ear. — 


Dr. Ax EN SIDE. 


M onteſquieu, « one of the firſt names in mo- 
dern philoſophy, prefers muſic to all other : 
amuſements ; he ſays, in his ſpirit of laws, , 
that it 1s the only one of all the arts that 
does not corrupt the mind. The ſame opi- 
nion is is entertained by Mr. Bruce. In a let- 


a) See Dr. Blair's lectures on rhetoric, and Dr. Gre- 
gory's comparative view, vol. 2. where this Tubjed 15 
treated with great ability and ne, 


ter 
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ter from him to Dr. Binn giving an 
account of ſome muſical inſtruments which 
— found in Abyſſinia, and deſcribing parti- 

cularly the Theban harp, he ſays, © It ſhould 
be a principal object of mankind to attach 
the fair ſex by every means to muſic, as it 
is the only amuſement that may be enjoyed 


to exceſs, and the heart ſtill remain virtuous 
f and uncorrupted.” E (3) 


* Or all the enjoyments of Gail (ſays e an 
eminent divine) muſic is the leaſt ſenſual, 
its effects if rightly improved, terminate not 

in the bare pleaſure of amuſement, but ſeem 

peculiarly adapted to minds ſuſceptible of 
religious impreſſions ; its charms being cal- 

_ culated to inſpire, a juſt idea of him, who 

formed the heart, to a reliſh of ſuch de- 

lights; who endowed us with capacities, to 
proclaim his praiſes and taught us how to 


', b) Sec Burney $ hiſtory, vol. 1 1. page 224. 5 
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raiſe our ſouls to the rapture of angels. (c) 
Confidering it abſtractedly, this may be true, 
but it is too well known that muſic is fre- 

quently made ſubſervient to profaneneſs, 
and indecency; which proves that however 
pure it is alone, it may be corrupted by al- 
ſociation. It has been frequently advanced 
that muſic, no doubt, is a pleaſing and alegant 
reſource, for the rich and luxurious; but 
ſays the cynick, of what uſe is it to the reſt 
of mankind | y To ſuch a queſtion an anſwer 
may be given, which it is preſumed will | 


___ fatisfy every candid enquirer. Muſic W- 
Aaily employed in the cauſe of humanity, 5 


and the force of her pathetic addreſſes has 


= frequently opened the heart of the miſer, 


and cauſed the beneficent to indulge 1 in an 
exceſs of liberality; ; her accents form the 
appropriate language of affliction; ſhe can 
ſupplicate compaſſion for the diſtreſſed and 
unfortunate, and triumph with the uy J 


c) Hanway's travels into Perſia, vol. 2. page 20 4 


and 


1 0 1 


and victorious. In various inſtances ſhe 


has been the means of “ relieving the diſ- 


treſſes of the fatherleſs, and making the 


widow's heart ſing for joy.“ She alleviates 


labour, mitigates pain, and ſooths the trou- 


bled mind. 


4s there a heart that muſic cannot melt? 
Alas ! how is that rugged heart torlorn |! 5 
Is there, who ne'er thoſe myſtic tr anſports felt 
Of ſolitude and melancholy born? | 
| He needs not WOO the mule ; he is her ſcorn.” 


: BEATTIE. Mintel, 


The grand muſs cal ' fe Rival | in commemo- 
ration of Handel, inſtituted in the year 

1784, under the patronage of their majeſties 
and ſome of the principal nobility and gen- 

. 6. may be conſidered as a fountain of water 


which though continually flowing through ; 


various channels, is not likely ſoon to be 


_ exhauſted. The fund for the benefit of tie 
diſtreſſed widows and orphans of the clergy ; 


the JO for the relief of decayed muſicrans 


= 3 and 


. 


— — 
—— 
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and ther families, the We eſtmanſier, Sk. 
George's, Foundling, Lock, and many other 
hoſpitals have been ſupplied by the ſweet | 
and ſalutary ſtreams of divine harmony. 


The whe of Handel, ba given bread to 5 


thouſands, not only in the metropolis, but 
in many other places where it has been per- 
formed for charitable purpoſes. The meet- 
ings at Glouceſter, Hereford, Worceſter, Sa- 

_ biſbury, Wincheſter, 8c. &c. are indebted to 
muſic, and chiefly to Handel's, for their lup- 
port. The Royal Society of muſic ictans, have 
accompliſhed what few other ſocieties can 

| boaſt of, the maintenance of their own poor, 
by which they have taken off a burden from 
the w (4) Upon the whole there 


74 J Handel bequeathed a legacy of £1000, to the Royal 
Society of muſicians, He cauſed the Meſſiah annually 
to be performed for the benefit of the Foundling Hoſ- _ 
pital, and undertook the direction to the end of his life. 
The collections and benefactions received in ſeventeen 
years, amounted to £10,299. He gave the organ in the 
chapel, See Burney's account of the commemoration. 


cannot | 


Ei 

cannot remain a doubt of its great utility; 

and as it has, from the earlieſt ages to this 

day, been introduced into almoſt all religt- 

ous ſocieties, and been employed in the 
ſervice of the Almighty, as it is the harbin- 
ger of the greateſt chriſtian virtue, ¶ Harity; 

and as it is capable of diffuſing ſo much 


rational pleaſure, we may pronounce it a 


: blefling given us by the beneficent Parent 

of the univerſe, to ſooth the rugged path of 

this mortal life; and deſigned, when employ- 

ed i in the ſolemn and facred ſervice of reli- 
gion, to allure our ſouls to ſeraphic ſtrains, | 
and to prepare us for. that celeſtial concert 
where myriads of bleſſed ſpirits continually : 

and in the preſence of God, © and with ſongs 
and chorat ſymphonies circle his throne re- 
joicing. In imitation of theſe pure and 
_ exalted beings, Join all ye creatures to 
 extol him firſt, ham laſt, him mit, and with- 
out end.” 2 000 


/e) Miro. Paradiſe loſt. B. 5. 


U ON EE 


of the FR cal. e 1 by : 


Solomon for the dedication of the Temple, 
with remarks quoted from Foſephus, (; bag Te 
4 9) een notes, Sc. ' 


T: H K ſeemingly extravagant account 
which Joſephus gives of the number of 
muſical inftruments, ordered by Solomon, 
for the dedication of the temple, (menti- 
oned 


EW. 

oned in the former part of this work) 
cauſed me to conſult a very ingenious and 
intelligent Iſraelite, who with the greateſt 


readineſs, © obliged me not only with his 


opinions on the ſubject, but likewiſe fa- 


voured me with many uſeful notes, and 
added the Hebrew words with their literal 


$i gnifications. 


4 ſhall ſubmit his: opinions, As nearly 


in his own language, to the peruſal and 
| inveſligation of my readers. 


The muſical genius of David, 4 
its appearance at a very early period of his 
life, was ſoon known to his nation: for 
when the evil ſpirit from God, had lulled 
the warlike mind of king Saul, to melan- 
choly gloom, his miniſters recommended 
the ſovereign effects of muſic; their unhap- 
py monarch defired, that they would pro- 


vide him « a man that could play well,” 


the f 
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the /on. of Jeſſe is immediately pointed out 
as one © cunning in playing, a mighty va- 
liant man, and a man of war, mgentous* 


in matters, a comely perſon, and that the 


Lord was with him.” The appearance and 


performance of David, immediately pro- 


duced the wiſhed for effect on Saul, he no 
ſooner touched the harp with the elegant 
graces of a ſcientific muſician, than the 


gloomineſs of Saul vaniſhed, his ſoul Was 
harmonized and tranquil ; or as it is ex- 


preſſed, « he was refreſhed. ” Saul ſenſible 
of the happy effects produced by the ſupe- 


rior abilities of David, was ſo prejudiced j in 


his favor, » that he loved him greatly,” 


Ia we conſider David as a a poet, we a ; 
only 1 refer to his compoſitions i in the book of | 


plalms, the rever rential ; awe his inſpired lines 


* The word rendered prudent in our tranſlation, is in the 


= original ingenious, and my friend has deſired it may be 


rendered 01 in this work. 


produce, 


1 
produce, their elegance and ſublimity give 
them a decided pre- eminence in places of 
worlup of every denomination. 


"ol although his life on een king 
of Iſrael, was one continued ſcene of war 
; and domeſtic trouble, yet he did not omit 
improving every leiſure interval in his fa- 
vourite ſtudy of muſic. His great progreſ 

in that ſcience will appear, from the capital 
arrangements he made, for producing a 
body of ſound muſicians, adequate to the 
magnificence of a temple, which he himſelf 
planned for his ſon Solomon to build, when 


on the throne, and for which purpoſe he 


appropriated immenſe treaſures. —0f his 


eſtabliſhing this band, and their appoint- 


ment, ſcripture ſpeaks as follows ; 

* So when David was old and full ol 
days, he made Solomon his ſon king over 
Iſrael. | 

And 15 «tte together all the princes 
of Iſrael, with the prieſts and the Levites. 


Now | 


th 


1 


Nov the Levites were numbered from 
the age of thirty (a) years and upwards: 


and their number by their poll, man by 
man, was thirty and eight thouſand. 


Ok which, twenty and four thouſand were 
to ſet forward the work of the houſe of the 


Lord; and fix thouſand were officers and 


judg ges. 


a) It may appear ſomewhat extraordinary, that a ſeem- 
ing contradiction ſhould appear in the ſame chapter. (1 


Chron. xxi11. chap. v. 27.) For by the laſt words of David 
the Levites were numbered from 7wenty years and upwards, 
the which is contrary to God's order. See Numbers iv. 


v. 3. and” 47. 


| This ſcemingly objection is eaſily done away, when we 
obſerve, that the Levites were ſuperannuated at 50. 


Now as the finiſhing the temple happened /b/ ten years 


alter this regulation, thoſe Levites now 40 years old, would 
have been unfit for ſervice at the conſecration, and their ; 
intended number of courſe deficient by near one half, to 
obviate which, Levites of 20 are now enrolled for inſtruc- 


tion only, and to be initiated at the conſecration, 


(6) In the fourth year of Solomon's reign, or three years after David's 


death, the temple was founded, and being ſeven years in building, makes 
| the aforeſaid ten va. | 


Moreover 


— 


E | 


M-oreover four thouſand were porters, Z 
and four thouſand praiſed the Lord with the R 

inſtruments which I made (ſaid David) to 4] 
"""_”= therewith.” Pp Mende ooo = 


IP Cukox. «xiii. Chap. I 


Of ths Portion allotted for Ae ſer- 
vices, the 24,000 above mentioned, being by 
far the greateſt diviſion of the Levites, were 
no doubt that body, on whom the greateſt 
weight of buſineſs muſt fall, viz. © to fe 
forward the work of the houſe of the Lord. 2 

| Their buſineſs was clearly two fold, 4. 6 to 
aſſiſt the prieſts (ſons of Aaron) at their 
| offering up ſacrifices and oblations, and to 

| fing praiſes to God jointly in the grand cho- 
ruſſes, hallelujahs, &c. &c. this two-fold ſer- 
vice is evident from the hebrew word ng» 
in the above cited verſe rendered © to ſet 
forward,” but which by no means conveys 
a ſufficient idea of the original word, the 
root of which is m2 to vangy iſh, to excel, 


hence : 


„ 
hence the word ny2Þ9 throughout the 
pſalms is rendered © To the chief muſician, 
it might alſo have been rendered To him 
that excelleth, but then the department muſt 
have followed as Hun on Neginolh, or 


rphο⁰mn by on the Shemineth, &c. but as 


the word more frequently occurs without 
N ſpecifying any inſtrument whatever, 1t 1s 
with great propriety tranſlated, 2 To o the 
chief muſician,” meaning vocal performer. _ 
Chief muſician, was moſt probably a degree 
conferred on ingenious Levites, who ex- 
celled in vocal powers. The word man, 


nin its ſecond ſenſe is to * and may 


5 imply to Jet forward. =: 
Tt appears then that David eſtabliſhed ſe- 


minaries for ſtudying ſacred muſic, on the 


moſt extenſive ſcale, viz. for inſtructing, 

tꝛoenty. four thouſand choriſters, and four thou- 
and performers on harps, pſalteries, viols, and 
other ſuch inſtruments to accompany the voice, 


* A third ſenſe, i i. e. eternity, applies to fame root, but 
which! is foreign to the preſent lubjett, 


to 
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to theſe were added the prieſts who ſounded the 


trumpets, whoſe number was one hundred 
and twenty. (c) This immenſe body, was 


under the inſtruction of two hundred and 
eighty-eight maſters, (a) and three chief 
directors, whole names were Aſaph, Heman, 8 
and Jeduthun : Levites of ſuperior excel- 
lence, who like their royal maſter, united 


the poet and muſician in an eminent de- 


| gree: and being aſſiſted by divine inſpira- 


tion are termed prophets, (e) which ſeveral 
beautiful and pathetic pſalms, bearing their 
; reſpective names, ſufficiently affirm; in ſome | 
; of theſe 1 1s anticipated the deſtruction of the = 


(ef) 2 Chon, chap. v. verſe 12. 
(4) 1 CHRON. chap. xxv. verſe 7. 
e This name they merited with other inſpired writers, 


Who being eloquent in delivering the oracle, are named from 
thence $23, from the root 92 to ſpeak, or to be eloquent, 
and as it is ſeveral times ſaid of the above muſicians, that 
they propheſied with a harp to give thanks unto the Lord, 
it ſhould be underſtood, that they recited or chanted very 
diſtinctly, accompanying the verſe faintly with the inſtru- 
ment, except at certain intervals where the ſymphonies 


were more powerfully touched, or when they concluded 
with a loud hann, in 2 which all the Levites joined. 


temple 


"rs. = Gra. . 
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temple, with the ſubſequent troubles which 
attended Iſrael in his diſperſion—they ſpeak 
alſo of futurity and eternal happineſs. 


Solomon, when he celebrated the conſe- 
_ eration of the temple, to render the ſpectacle 

and effect, the moſt magnificent and power- 
ful poſlible, collected the whole force of his 
ſacred choir, which at other times officiated 5 
5 by twenty-four diviſions, each in rotation. 
The effect of the grand Te Deum is well 
expreſſed i in the text. 1 Chron. chap. . oh 
verſe 11, 12, 13 and "Fa 
0 Andi it came to paſs, when the prieſts 
came out from the holy place; (kor all the 
prieſts that were preſent were ſanctified; 

and did not then wait by courſe; 4 
a the Levites, which were the ſingers, 
all of them of Aſaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, 
with their ſons and their brethren, being 
arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, and 
pſalteries, and harps, ſtood at the eaſt, end 

5 e 
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of the altar, (a) and with them an hundred 


and twenty prieſts ſounding with trumpets:) 
It came to paſs, as the trumpeters and 
lingers were as one, to make one ſound to 


be heard in praiſing and thanking the Lord, 


and when they lifted up their voice with 


the trumpets, and cymbals, and inſtruments 


ol muſic, and praiſed the Lord, ſaying, For 


M0 is good; for his mercy endureth for 
ever: that then the houſe was filled with a 


— cloud, even the houſe of the Lord; 


So that the prieſts could not Thing: to 


miniſter by reaſon of the cloud ; for the 
glory of the Lord had filled the houſe * 


15 — 8 


es Of the DST} e prepared by 
| David for the ule of the Jeni, 60 moſt 


a Meaning che altar in the middle of the greater court, 
x temple being too ſmall to contain the vaſt multitudes, 


who were ex pekted to attend at the dedication. Solomon 
made this ſpacious ſpot convenient for the bulineſs of the 


day, and lanctified 1 it accordingly. 
See 1 KINGS, chap. 8. verſe 64. 
(6) 1 Cuxon, chap. xxiii. verſe g. 


were 
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were invented, (c) or improved by him, for 
although the general names of inſtruments 
were but few, ſuch as harps, viols, þſalteries, 
and cymbals, yet of each of theſe, there are 
various deſcriptions, ſuch as ny2t or viols 
of crght ſtrings, and (Pſalm xcii. verſe g.) 
© Inſtruments of ten firings,” and the harp 
_ with a ſolemn ſound,” again, Pſalm cl. verſe 
5. © The loud cymbals,” and © High ſounding 
cymbals,” —all theſe and other inſtruments 
unknown to the moderns, were provided by 
David for 4000 (d) muſicians, excluſive of 
_ trumpets for the prieſts, and inſtruments for 
| ſcholars, (always training) together with 
thoſe afterwards added 8 Solomon, which | 


7 0 Amos chap. vi. . 3 * That chaunt (or articulate} 
to the ſound of the vio], and nvent to themſelves inſtruments | 


like unto David.“ | 
{d) It is preſumed that a reſerve of 8 in per- 


feet order, was always ready at hand, for the particular uſe 
of the ſabbath and holidays; and although ſtringed inſtru- 
ments are always liable to be out of order, yet they were 
not permitted to be repaired, or even a ſtring put on, or 
mended on thoſe ms 4 as all manual labour i is ſtrictly for- 


bidden by law. | „% 
2 5 


e 
1 were carefully lodged in the grand repofe- 
tory for ſacred inſtruments of muſic. 


Joſeplius in treating this ſubject, ſeem- 


ingly borders on the extravagant.— This 
mighty prince (Solomon) ſays he, made two 
hundred thoujand trumpets, according to the 
inſtitution of Moſes, and as many ſlten 
floles for the Levites that chaunted the holy 
hymn, beſides four hundred thouſand muſical 
inſtruments, as harps, pſalteries, and the like, 
which were made of a mixed metal betwixt 
gold and filver, to accompany the voices”! ! | 


As this account ſurpaſſes every den. of 
meaſure and of calculation, and muſt ſtag- 
ger the belief of 1 many readers, I have ven- 
tured to ſubjoin the following remarks, 


which probably may reſcue the Jewiſh. hiſ⸗ 


torian from imputation. 


F 10 then we ſhould Welle that God 


bleſſed Solomon not only with wiſdom but 
-” riches - 


E 


riches alſo, ſurpaſſing every monarch before 


or after him. The influx of gold (e) into 
his dominions (after immenſe treaſures were 
diſpoſed of for the temple) was ſo great, 
that ſilver was reckoned of no value during 


his reign. fs ) And as every eſtimable ob- 


ject, receiyes its value according to its plen- 
ty or ſcarcity; in a reign like Solomon's, 


articles which at other times are univerſally 


eſteemed, are then regarded as nought.— 
To gratify the wiſh and intoxicate the eye, 
were the principles which pervaded his 
ſyſtem; his treaſures, magazines, &c. were 
objects more for public exhibition, than 
utility, which were conſtantly increaſing by 
the grand tributes, daily preſented to him 


ſe) 2 CHRON. chap. ix. ver. 13, 14, Now the weight 


of gold that came to Solomon in one year, was ſix hundred, 


threeſcore and fix talents of gold. (a Beſides that which 


chapmen and merchants brought : and all the kings of 


Arabia, and governors of the country, brought gold and 


{ilver to Solomon. 
. 1 Kines chaps x. ver. 21, and 27. 


. A talent of gold is equal to { 7200 ferling, 


Ng „ 


1 
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by the admiring princes of the Eaſt, who 
with queen Sheba, came to hear his wiſdom, 
and view the magnificence of the temple, 
and his palaces, and the profuſion, but 
beautiful order of his houſehold, treaſury, 
and magazines; among which the maga- 
zine which contained his muſical inſtru- 
ments, we have reaſon to think made a 
very conſiderable figure. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved that Joſephus, does not ſpeak of the 


muſicians, but of the number of inſtruments; 


| almoſt the whole of which, were made by 


Solomon, of the valuable almug trees, (g 


brought by the navy of Hiram, from Optar, : 


the like of which trees for beauty and num- 
ber, were never before or after ſeen. 


J ephus remarks that theſe inſtruments, 
* were made of a compoſition between gold 
and filver,” it is evident, that he was too 
well acquainted with ſcripture, to have in- 


(g) 1 KiNes chap. x. ver. 11,19, 
ſerted 


898 
ſerted ſuch a miſtake.—I ſhould rather ſup- 


poſe an overſight in tranſcribing our author, 


which we may eaſily correct, by ſuppoſing 


he wrote, that the rings or wires of theſe 


inſtruments, were made of a compoſition be- 
| tween gold and filver, which, when com- 


pounded and rendered elaſtic, produced = 


ſounds the moſt melodious for accompany- 


ing the voice; or probably, theſe inſtru- 
ments were inlaid or ornamented with a 


| metal of this kind, 


With reſpe&t to the trumpets mentioned . 
by Joſephus, it 1s neceſſary to obſerve, that 
they vere of two ſorts; viz. - thoſe of filver, 
uſed by the prieſts only, over their peace 
and burnt offerings at the eee of 


every lunar month, and in all their encamp- 


ments as eſtabliſhed by Moſes, (%) and are 


called WAA, 2. e. trumpets, and another 


. {h) NUMBERS chap. K. 


Q 4 | : Z ſort 
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ſort made of rams horns, called MD) 


day or jubilian trumpets, (2) were uſed 


by both prieſts (&) and armies, in general 
to ſound an alarm, (/ ſurpriſe the enemy, 


(n) or ſound a retreat; (n) the fighting men 


of Iſrael being provided with theſe, which 
the white flocks of Gilead and Baſhan fur- 


niſhed ſpontaneouſly; the number of theſe 


trumpets muſt have been as conſiderable as 


their armies; ns as the land of Judea, . 


(i) The ſubſtance of theſe nmpets is particularly men- 


5 tioned, Joſhua vi. and uſed at the reduction of Jericho, 
vhere the word dh is admitted both by Hebrew and 


; Engliſh commentators, to ſignify rams, from the Arabic 


' YUBILA, a ram. Hence the fiftieth year was termed 
Jubilee, From; its being proclaimed through the country by 
the ſound of the ram's horn or jubilian trumpet. Leviticus 
Xxv. ver. 9, [Vide Lingua Sacra, by David Levi, Radix : 
- 99 This inſtrument with its original form and texture, is 
uſed at all the Jewiſh ſynagogues: throughout the e 5 
at the preſent time, and there ſounded by them on the firſt 
day of the lunar year, (middle or end of September) „ 
4) Joſhua vi. (/) Amos iii. ver. vi. Nehemiah i iv. v. 20. 


(in) Judges vii. ver. 8, 16, 20 and 22. 


(. ) 2 Samuel chap. xviu. ver. 16. at each of which 5 
| the original ſignifies | * horn,” but the  Sogluh tranſlation, 


trumpet.“ 


now. 


8 3 
now enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, all 


ſupernumerary martial inſtruments were for 
the preſent carefully lodged in the — 
repoſitory for muſic. 


Solomon was not leſs ſumptuous in his 
palaces, and places for public entertainment, 
where muſic always formed his chief de- 

light. We collect this from his on 
words, ©I gathered me alſo filver and gold, 
and the peculiar treaſure of kings and of 
the provinces; I gat me men- ſingers and 
women: fingers, and the delights of the ſons 
of men, as muſical inſtruments, and that of 


all forts” ( 


"When we e that Solow had 
even hundred wives, all PRINCESSES, and 
| three hundred concubines, who were indulged 
Vith every ſenſual delight, and even allowed 
to ſacrifice to their reſpective idols; we may 


(0) Eccles. ii. verſe 8. 5 
1 naturally 
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naturally ſuppoſe that each endeavoured to 
inſpire the monarch with an idea of her 
native conſequence, and knowing his pro- 
penſity for muſic, probably entertained him 
with bands compoſed of the beſt muſicians : 
their native country produced. —The no- 
velty, variety, and number of theſe, were 
objetts of ſufficient magnitude to be inſerted 
among the principal articles of tuxury ; and 
which Solomon, as a philoſophical preacher g 
at laſt decrees, to be © a Vanity and vexation 


: of nt 0 


(%) Eccles. ii. verſe 11, 
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Slight olſervations on the preſent ſlate of 
muſt c in Holland, the Auſtriam Nether- | 


lands, Germany, Hah, Sc. 


Px ERSON 8 unacquainted with the ſtate of ” 
muſic i in thele countries, may find every 
kind of uſeful information in Dr. Burney's 
tour through a great part of the continent, 
made for the purpole of collecting materials 


for his taſtory of muſic. This work (in three 


volumes) contains ſo many intereſting facts, 


entertaining anecdotes, and characters, fanh- 


fully delineated, that it ſeems to compre- 


hend every hang worth knowing on the 


ſubjett ; 
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ſubject; but as many of my readers probably 


may not poſſeſs this valuable publication, 

I ſhall lay before them a letter which 1 
lately received from a friend, who has had 
ſuch frequent opportunities of hearing the 

| beſt muſic, and the moſt celebrated per- 

formers, that I think theſe obſervations will 


RP be found * attention. 


| Loxpox, November 8, 1792. 
ö | Dear Sir, SE 


1 muſt beg leave to 1 you for parti- he 
culars on the ſubjects of your inquiry, to a 
letter 1. wrote you from Frankfort on the 

main, in the month of September, 1787, = 

it is ſtill in your poſſeſſion. In the months 
of May, June, July, Auguſt, September and 

| Oftober, of that year, I viſited Holland, 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, French Flanders, 


and palled through Paris to the South of 


France, from thence to Savoy, Geneva, 


Switzerland, and an extenſive part of Ger- 


many. 
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many. My letter from Frankfort, among 

other matters, contained ſeveral muſical 
anecdotes, which I thought worth preſerv- 
ing, but as my memorandums are at this 

time in the country, and I am inclined to 
think you have miſlaid my letter, you muſt - 


truſt to my memory for thoſe few things, 


in which my recollection will bare me out, 
and if you think them deſerving a place in 
your ſketches, you are exceedingly welcome 
to make uſe of them. I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed, and leave you to dreſs my obſervati- 


ons in ny manner you Pleaſe. 


Before 1 lefi Raglan; 1 determined that 
as ſoon as 1 arrived i in Holland, I would take 
the firſt opportunity of hearing the cele- 
brated organ in the great church of Haar- i 
lem, which I had heard praiſed ſo much. I 
ſoon gratified my wiſh, but confeſs my ex- 
pectations were diſappointed; for although 
it is upon a very extenſive ſcale, having no 
leſs than 60 ſtops and 12 pair of bellows's, it 
is not equal in point of voicing to that in 


the 


E 
is great 40 at Amſterdam, which I had 


_ Juſt ſeen, particularly the vox humane ſtop, 


which when well accompanied with the di- 


apaſons, gives the effect of a ſohrano voice 
ſinging a ſolo anthem. This ſtile of play- 
ing is very much practiſed in Holland, and 
it is cuſtomary after the ſervice is over, for 
the organiſt to play an hour to entertain his 
pariſhioners, as he has not an opportunity | 
of diſplaying his abilities during the time of 
- ſervice; being engaged chiefly, in playing 
palm tunes that are given out ſometimes 
for fifteen and even twenty verſes at one 
time, during che ſinging of thoſe, the pariſh : 
5 officers collect the donations of the congre- | 


gation for the ſupport of the poor. 


In the Auſtrian Wagen 1 
the maſſes on grand days, and the compoſi- 
tions moſt in eſteem there, were the old © 
maſſes, many of them much in the manner 


of Tallis, and others | in the le of * f 


madrigals. 


. 
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At Striſhurgh I faw the famous Richter, 


_ whoſe overtures were in ſo much repute in 
this country about 25 years ſince, he was 
leading a new maſs, that he had compoſed 
on a particular occaſion; the ſtyle of the 
muſic was equal to any of the ancients, 
and ſuperior to all the modern compoſers of 


maſs muſe 7:8 


+ Germany, the people are all muſic ſcians, 
for 1 in moſt of the towns and villages there 
is a muſic ſchool, where children receive 
their education gratis, and even the peaſants, 
after the labour of the day, form themſelves 
into ſocieties, for the purpoſe of i improving 
themſelves j in vocal and inſtrumental per- 
formances. In the latter they greatly excel. 
At the great fairs at Frankfort and Leip- 

eig, they attend in regular bands, and play 
at the table d'dtes; at one in particular, 1 
recollect as great a band, as the profeſſional 
concert, which executed ſome of Hayden's 
ſymphonies: with great exactneſs. I likewiſe 

recollect hearing a man and two boys, who 
. imitated 
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imitated the baſſoon and clarionet with their 
voices ſo nearly, that at firſt I thought it 
had been a trio performing on thoſe inſtru- 
ments. Throughout Germany, in every 
Roman catholic city or town, the Fe -ſuiſls 


have a muſic ſchool within their colleges, 
85 where young perſons are taught to play 


upon muſical inſtruments, and to ſing. At 


Nienna, the college children walk the ſtreets 


linging glees in three and four parts, and it 
is common to hear the ſoldiers upon guard, 
as well as common people . in parts. 


\ 
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number of children belonging to the — 
leges, ſing hymns in a very good ſtyle; 


many of the churches, the chorus Aren, 


as they are called, frequently ſing about the 
ſtreets; they wear uniforms according to the 
order of the different colleges they belong 


to, ſome I ſaw dreſſed in grey coats with 


cloaks, others in black cloaks with large 


 grizzle wigs. The operas in Germany, are 
e generally 


„„ | 
generally of a ſerious caſt, and the moſt 


admired compoſer of this ſtyle of muſic i is 
Dittens. 


In the ſummers of 1774, and 1785, I viſit- 
ed ſeveral parts of Italy, and I alſo ſpent 
about a month in that delightful country, in 

the year 1790. In moſt of the principal ci- 

ties, they have regular conſervatories or col- 

leges, for inſtructing youth in muſic. The 
time allowed them for their muſical edu- 

cation, is generally five, fix, or ſeven 

- years, according to their genius and applica- 

tion; and when they quit the conſervatories, 

they have a ſmall ſum given them towards 
purchaſing d clavecin, which, with a ſmall — 
ſupply of money, &c. from their friends, -: 1 
they begin their profeſſion ; and many of "= 
them make their way to very conſiderable 
incomes. The clavecin i is now ſucceeded by 
the Engliſh piano. forte, a great number are 
imported every year, but the inſtruments 


moſt in repute are, te Jquare patent frano- 
fortes. 


. 
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At Venice my ears were ſaluted by an 
itinerant band, within a few minutes after 
my arrival in that city. This band con- 
ſiſted of ſeveral inſtruments and voices, 


which were ſo excellent that I heard them . 
with great pleaſure. Muſicians of this kind 
are continually parading the ſtreets, which 
make their performances ſo very familiar 
that they are little admired. Venice a- 
bounds with excellent performers, and 1 
found the muſic i in the churches and at the 
opera houſes, much nearer perfection than 
in any other city in Italy. In this city 
are ſeveral conſervatories for girls, who 
have frequent performances, particularly 


on great feſtivals and ſunday evenings. I 


attended the hoſpital of prety and the hoſþi- 
tal of mendicants, &c. at the firſt, the girls not 
only ſuſtained the vocal parts with great de- 


licacy, but ſupplied likewiſe the inſtrumental; 


ſome of them played the violin, others the 
violoncello, and even on french- horns and 
flutes many of them excelled. The 


ſecond morning after I arrived, 1 went to 


K. 
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St. Mark's church, where I heard 4 maſs 
moſt excellently performed, accompanied 
by the organ only, although at the great 
feſtivals, particularly when the Doge at- 
tends, there are frequently / orcheſtras, 
and two organs employed. I likewiſe viſited 
St Peter's, and ſeveral other churches, where 
1 heard many very capital performers on 
the organ. Moſt of the organiſts and com- 
poſers for the church in this city, and indeed 
throughout Italy, are prieſts and friars, who 
are in general maſterly performers, and ac- 
company the voice with great judgment, : 
lending it every aſſiſtance without overpow- 
ering. The bands that accompany the 
gondolas, which crowd the canals, even at 
midnight in the ſummer, produce moſt 
charming effects. Theſe people ſeem to 
exiſt on the floating ſounds which continual- 
ly ſurround them; they are always ſinging, 
and every moment, as I paſſed the ſtreets, 
I was entertained with ſongs in two or three 
parts, in a beautiful 28 


5 . =) 
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At Florence I heard a great deal of excel- 


Tent muſic, at the opera; and at the church 
of the annunciation, I heard a very fine maſs 
performed. On ſundays and holidays the 
 trades-people and mechanics meet, and after 
forming themſelves into companies, ſing 
hymns throuph the ſtreets, till they come 
to the church. I ſaw ſeveral proceſſions of 
(a) laudiſti ſinging hymns as they paſſed, 
with lighted tapers in cheir hands. 


At Rome 1 attended a number of muſical 


performances at St. Peter s and other church- 
es, and was introduced almoſt every even- 
ing to ſome capital concert at the houſes 
of perſons of diſtinction or great profeſſors, 
where I heard ſome very excellent perform- 
ers both vocal and inſtrumental. The 
muſic in the churches did not . the 
very high expectations I had formed i in my 
mind ; even at the Hohe s _ I confeſs | 


(a) See pſalm-ſingers. 


Was 


Wr 2 
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was in ſome meaſure diſappointed, as I ex- 
petted nothing ſhort of perfection. The 
number of voices employed in the /iſtine 
chapel upon ordinary days, are thirty-two. 
The four parts in their ſervices are ſupport- 
ed by eight voices to each part, without any 


organ or other inftrument to accompany 


them. Upon ſome of the great feſtivals, 


and in faſſion-week, a number of the moſt 
capital fingers from other parts of Italy are 


engaged. As I was not at Rome in paſſion- 

week, I did not hear the famous miſerere "of 
allegri, (O) which as it is always performed 
by ſelect voices, who are trained in apeculiar 


ſtyle to produce certain effects, is allowed 
by all who have heard i it to be a moſt won- 
derful performance. | What adds greatly to 
the ſolemnity 1 1s, the hohe and all the car- 
dinals, during this heavenly ſervice, are 


ſeen Japplicaung heaven proſtrate on the 
ground, 


 {b) See the li. Pſalm. | 
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At Naples J viſited moſt of the churches, 
the conſervatories, and the theatres. Iheard 
ſome excellent ſingers, but in general al- 
though the muſic was good, it was but in- 
differently performed. The Neapolitans are 
very fond of Piccinis operas, which are 
always ſure to draw crouded houſes, In 
the three conſervatories in this city there 
are nearly 400 boys under the ſuperinten- 


dence of ſeveral maſters, who inſtru them 


in compoſition and ſinging, beſides a con- 
ſiderable number of aſſiſtants who teach 
them inſtrumental muſic. They are all 
dreſt 1 very neat, ſome in white and others 
in blue habits, according to the ſtatutes of : 


” their reſpective ſocieties. 


Upon the e although! 1 heard a EA 1 
deal of good muſic exquiſitely performed 
during my ſtay in this country, yet I am 
ſorry to ſay that the vocal performers in 
the ſervice of the church, were infinitely 
inferior to thoſe in the ſervice of the opera. 
Indeed I Was told that the church retained 


ſcarcely. | 
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ſcarcely any performers of ſuperior abilities. 
The managers of the operas give great en- 


couragement to performers of merit, they 


hold out to them very conſiderable ſalaries, 
but as to thoſe employed in the ſervice of 
God, their ſalaries have received few aug- 


mentations ſince their inſtitutions were firſt 


eſtabliſhed, although money has been gra- 


dually decreaſing in value, and proviſions 5 
of every kind have been  erealing 1 = 


b price almoſt beyond credibility. (c) I can 
ſay no more at preſent, but as ſoon as 


I get my journal you ſhall hear from 5 


5: me again. 
15 remain your 
Sincere F riend. 


/c) This is a lamentable truth which is not confined to 


Italy alone; the ſituations of the choir-men in ſeveral of 
the . in our own country are very ſimilar, which 


(although we know many uſeful members who deſerve 
the warmeſt praiſes for their regular attendance and exem- 
plary behaviour) accounts for the indifference of ſome and 
the negligence of others in the diſcharge of their duty; nor 


can it be expected that any body of men will ſerve with 


chcerfulneſs, as long as they know themſelves under the like | 

' ſentence pronounced by Joſhua on the Gibeonites. Now 
therefore there {hall none of you be freed from being bond- 
Ps 4 Lc men, 
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men, ind hewers of wood, Fe drawers of water for the 
| houſe of my God. T Wael ix. verſe 23.) 


The choral 'f ingers were all originally Jeilicmted extircly to 
the ſervice of God. The founders of their ſocieties certain- 
ly imagined that they had made an ample proviſion for 
them, but unhappily they wanted foreſight to diſcover that 
what was in their days a liberal competency, might in fu- 
ture ages, owing to a variety of cauſes, be but a miſerable 
pittance. This overſight of founders and benefattors re- 
mains now to be remedied by the laws of juſlice, mercy, 
and brotherly affefion, Some little addition to their pre- 
ſent inadequate ſtipends is abſolutely neceſſary. Humanity | 
pleads their cauſe, and juſtice decrees in their favour, We 
will hope then that their complaints will be heard with 
attention, and anſwered with cheerfulneſs, leſt when they 
are called upon to * Sing the ſongs of Sion,” they ſhould 
be thinking of a ſong much more likely to intrude on 
their minds, and which came from Apollo himſelf, who 
when almoſt ſtarving, muſically exclaimed, © he could no 
longer ſuffer hungry guts and empty purſe.” 


ty London the n of the King's . and the 
| lay vicars of St. Paul's, and Weſtminſter abbey, enjoy very 
comfortable incomes, for many of them are not only 


members of the three choirs, but likewiſe have frequent 


engagements at oratorios, concerts, &c. &c. which afford 
them handſome gratuities. Theſe engagements, I appre- 
hend, are often extended to the members of cathedrals who 
reſide within a day's journey of the metropolis ; but as to 
thoſe local warblers who are unfortunately ſituated in the 
remote parts of this kingdom, they have nothing beyond 

their miſerable ſtipends to look forward to, and a choir- 
man who became a member of one of thoſe cathedrals, on 
a wretched ſalary, in the middle of this century, has only 
ws > A 
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to conſole him, that ſhould heaven prolong his life, he 
may have the lame income continued to 88 in the next. 


1 know fevers! vocal performers in London who are get- 
ting many hundreds annually, who a few years ſince were 


members of cathedrals in different parts of this kingdom 
upon yearly incomes of about £2 ; indeed I can produce 


one inſtance of a celebrated pubhc finger who about eleven 
years ſince, was a member of a cathedral in the Weſt of 
England, who abſolutely at this time receives more weekly 
tor bis performances, than he received at that time aul. Y. Nie 


: Lam very ry to have it in my power to bring ad 
a jadt ſo very humiliating, but as moſt of our cathedrals 
__ undoubtedly poſſeſs many liberal and benevolent characters 
among the members of their reſpettive chapters, there ſurely ' 
can be no impropriety in ſoliciting their attention to the ſo- 
| licitations of thoſe, who are peculiarly entitled to their com- 


paaſſion and aſſiſtance. Theſe humble petitioners aſk only 


for a ſubordinate place in their affections; they only wiſh _ 
to be conſidered as belonging to the fame family, nor do 
they care how far diſtant the point of relationſhip may be 
fixed, ſo long as they find themſelves acknowledged by 


ſome ſhecial marks of kindneſs. The chimerical udea of 


equality they reprobate, being ſenſible that the very extſience of 
good government depends on proper ſubordination : They are © 
convinced that a ſtate of equality in rank, or property, was. 

never thought of but by Madmen, Fools, and Deſperadoes ; 
for ſurely the attempt towards eſtabliſhing ſuch a deſtructive 
ſyſtem, would be to endeavour to pervert the intentions of 
our Creator, as the whole ſtate of nature, not only in the 


animal but the vegetable world, clearly diſcovers a ſtate of 


ſubordination. But although they conſider it their indiſ- 
penſable duty to ſubmit with the utmoſt readineſs to legal 
authority, 
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authority, they at the ſame time think they ſhould not de- 
ſerve the protection which the wiſe and equitable laws of 


their country afford them, were they not to reſiſt every at- 
_ tempt towards the eftabliſhing that {gal power which in 


leſs enlightened days has been wickedly employed under 
the pious pretence. of being derived from Divine Right. 


4 Sms hope then that all thoſe Ecclefia 2 Rulers who 


Hs poſſeſs the ſpirit of meekneſs and chriſtian charity, will endea- 


vour to prevail on their miſtaken or inconſiderate brethren, 


if there are any who diſcover a contrary diſpoſition, to unite 


in good will towards thoſe, whom heaven, and thoſe pious 
benefactors who have placed them in eaſe and affluence, 
have intruſted to their care, and that ere long they will. 


with one voice proclaim a glorious Jubilee, to be celebrated by 
all the ſweet fingers of Iſrael in this our goodly land, in imita- 
ion of that ſolemn feſtival inſtituted among the Fews, which 

tommanded all Hebrew ſlaues to be emancipated, and treated 
with a degree of hoſpitality becoming the 4 Lg thoſe who 
had exerciſed authority over them, . 


CHAP. 


a3 


CHAP. III. 


Short account of the tate of mh 0 among the 
Ruſſians, Swedes, the Indians of North 
America, and the inhabitants of the newly 
diſcovered Iſlands of the Pacific Ocean. 


1 HE Ruſfans are very much attached to 


muſic, and particularly to operas. At Pe- 
lerſburg they have an Italia opera, and 
French, German, and Ruffian comedians. 
They are great admirers of comedy, but 
tragedy has no charms in their eyes. The 
Ruſs ſongs, are ſimple but very pleaſing. 
I have heard many of them ſung, by Eng- 
lin gentlemen who lived many years in 
| ao and Riga, with great pleaſure. 
The 
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The Ruſſians are ſo very attentive while 
liſtening to them, that they forget every 
thing elſe. It is no uncommon thing to 
hear the waggoners and other ruſtics, ſing- 

ing ſongs in parts; ther muſical inſtruments 
are ſimple as their ſongs ; they have a kind 
of guitar with two firings which they call 
the balileꝶa, which is a very favourite inſtru- 

ment among the common people. Several 

of their other inſtruments reſemble thoſe 
of the ancient Romans, particularly a 
oh Ale of ſeveral joints placed at each 


other's ſides, of unequal lengths, which re- ; 


ſembles the pipe of Pan. The Kalmucs, 
are very fond of muſic. The ſubjects of 


— their ſongs are in general heroic tales and 


amorous ditties, which are by no means 
deſtitute of poetry. In Swinton's travels, : 
there are ſeveral of them. Their principal | 
inſtruments are the lute, the violin, and the 


pipe. (4) 


(a) Vide Swinton's travels, page 33 280, 297, 299, 
and 359. 


Among 


L 29 


Among the Swedes, muſic is in great eſti- 


mation. The late unfortunate king of 
Sweden, was a conſtant attendant at the 
opera. His majeſty ſketched the outlines of 
Thetis and Peleus, Dido and Acneas, and 


many of the firſt characters in the kingdom 


employed their pens in the ſervice of the 
opera. Thetis and Peleus, was put into 
. hands of Mr. Velander to complete, who 


was rewarded with a gold ſnuff box con- 
taining a conſiderable. preſent in money. 


Mx. Utlini, compoſer of the muſic, had alſo 
a very handſome preſent, beſides a penſion 
of £500 a year for life, after he quitted the 
place of director of the muſical band of 
the court. The following diſtinguiſhed per- 

ſons employed themſelves in tranſlating and 55 
= verſifying, viz. Baron Manderſtoem, late 
marſhal of the queen's court, and comm 


er of the royal order of the bolar far. 
| Adlerbeth and Mr. Zibet, ſecretaries to 14 


majeſty, and knights of the polar ſtar. Cap- 


tain Herbzenhjelm, Mr. Lalin, Mr. Riſlel, 
Mr. e and Mr. Leopold, eminent 


POWs. 
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poet. The moſt celebrated compoſers were 
retained, and many of their operas were 
not only intereſting, but conducted with 


ſplendour and magnificence. (e) 


To take my readers from the court f 
5 Sweden, and without ceremony to introduce 
them to the indians of North America, ſeems 


a bold undertaking, but according to my 


bill of fare, it muſt be ſo. I ſhall therefore 

85 proceed. The indians of North America, 
are exceedingly fond of muſic both vocal 

and inſtrumental; they generally accompany 
their voꝛces with the tambour and rattle, 
and their voices being very ſweet, the effects 5 
are very pleaſing. Bartram ſays the coun- 
tenance of the muſician at proper times, 
ſeems to expreſs the ſolemn, elevated ſtate 
of the mind, there ſeems not only a har- 
mony between him and his inſtrument, but 
1t inſtantly touches the feelings of the atten- 


e Anecdotes of the court of Sweden, vol. 2. 
e OE EOS a 


an 
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tive audience, as the influence of an active 
and powerful ſpirit. © A univerſal delight 
and powerful union of ſoul appears through- 
out the aſſembly.” Theſe people have 
different claſſes of ſongs, as martial, baccha- 
nalian, and cove ſongs ; they have likewiſe 
moral ſongs which they highly eſteem and 

pratiſe, and they anſwer the purpoſe 
of religious lectures. The Chactaws are 
very eminent for poetry and muſic, every 

one amongſt them ſtrives to excel in 
compoſing new ſongs. Some of their 
moral ſongs or elegies, have a quick and 

ſenſible effect on the paſſions, and diſcover 
a lively affection and ſenſibility: the coun- 
tenance now dejected, again by an eaſy tran- 
ſition, becomes greatly elevated, as if in ſo- 


lemn addreſs or ſupplication, accompanied 


with a tremulous, ſweet, lamentable voice. 


| 4 ſtranger 1s for a moment loſt to himſelf : 


as it were, or his mind, aſſociated with the 8 
perſon immediately affected, is in danger of 
revealing his own diſtreſs unawares. 


Bartram 


. 
Bartram mentions his attending a grand 
feſtival of the Cherokees called the ball play. 
After the people and muſicians had taken 
their Nations and were ſeated in the rotun- 
da, which was furniſhed with ſophas one 
above another, in theatrical order; a long 
harangue or oration, was ſpoken by an 
aged chief, in commendation of the manly 
exerciſe which was to follow. This oration 
was delivered with great ſpirit and elo- 
quence, and was meant to influence the 75 
paſſions of the young men preſent, to excite 
them to emulation, and inſpire them with 


| ambition. "7 his prologue being ended, the = 
muict CLans began both vocal and inſtrumen- 


tal, when preſently a company of girls dreſ- 
ſed in white robes, and ornamented with 
beads, bracelets, and ribands, entering the 
door, immediately Þegan to ſing their re. 


ſponſes in a gentle, low, and ſweet voice, i 


and formed themſelves 1 in a ſemicircular file 
in two ranks, moving ſlowly round. This 
continued about a quarter of an hour, when 
a company ef young men came in with rackets 
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or hurls in one hand, dreſſed and ornamented 
with filver bracelets, gorgets, &c. and high 
waving plumes in their diadems : they im- 
mediately formed themſelves in a ſemicircu- 
lar file in front of the girls, when theſe 
changed their order, and formed a lingle 
rank parallel to the men, raiſing their voices 
in reſponſes to the tunes of the young 
champions, the ſemicircles continually mov- 
ing round, ſometimes taking each other's 
places, each rank at times turning to right 


” and left, which they managed with great 
| addreſs, and accompanied with an inſtanta- 


neous and univerſal elevation of the voice, 


= which altogether afforded great entertain- | 


ment. Beſide the ball-play, to which the 
dance mentioned is only the prelude, they 


have a variety of athletic and other games, 


which are generally accompanied with mu- 
fic. Theſe people are by no means idola= 
ters, they adore the Great Spirit with the 


moſt profound and reſpectful homage. They _ 


believe in a future ftate, where the ſpirit 


Exiſts, » Which they call the world of ſpirits, 
U 9. where 


E . 


where they enjoy different degrees of tran- 
quillity or comfort, agreeably to their life 
ſpent here. In private life, as moral men, 
they ſtand in no need of European civiliza- 

tion, they are juſt, honeſt, liberal, and 


hoſpitable to ſtrangers; affectionate to their 


Wives and children, induſtrious, frugal and 
perſevering, charitable and forbearing. The 


1 Muſeogulges, Chartaws, Chicaſaws, and other 


tribes, eminently deſerve the encomium of 
all nations, for their wiſdom and virtues.“ 


It is aſtoniſhing, though a fact, as well as a 


ſharp reproof to the white people, that 

| theſe indians have been able to reſiſt the 
continual efforts of the complicated hoſt of 

a vices, that have for ages overrun the nations 
of the old world, and ſo contaminated their = 
morals ; yet more ſo, ſince ſuch vaſt armies 
of theſe evil ſpirits have invaded their con- 
tinent, and cloſely inveſted them on all ſides, 
and notwithſtanding all the immoral con- 


duct which they have been witneſſes 1 | 


they have conſtantly put in practice thoſe 
beautiful lectures delivered to us by the an- 


cient : 
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cient ſages and philoſophers, and recorded 
for our inſtruction.“ 


See Bartram's travels, part iv, chap. 1, 2, g. 


We will now take our leave of the conti- 
nent of North America, and pay a viſit to 
the newly diſcovered 1 1/lands in the Southern, 


 Hemiſbhere. The inhabitants of the newly 


diſcovered iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, are 
ſo exceedingly fond of mufic, that they are 
_ almoſt in the continual practice of it; they 
have many muſical inſtruments fimilar to 
thoſe uſed by the Egypiians, Hebrews, and 
Greeks. An inſtrument very like the /yrinx 
(a) of the ancients, is common among the 
natives of New Amſterdam, and in Otaheite 
and New Zealand, drums, trumpets, and 
IT gg, are in common uſe, The flute of 
* Otaheite, is conſtrufted of one joint of cane, 
and indeed differs from the flutes of the an · 


fa) Pipe of Pan. 
S 2 cients 
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cients, as it is ſounded by one of the noſtrils, 
whilſt the performer ſtops the other with his 
thumb. The compaſs of this flute is con- 


fined to two ſtops, ſo that four half tones is 


the extent of this inſtrument: to this inſtru- 
ment they generally ſing extempore ſongs ; 
they call every two verſes or couplet a ſong, 

and it is common for them to amuſe them- 

ſelves and their families, particularly after 
it is dark, by ſinging couplets. The natives 
of ſome of thoſe iſlands certainly introduce 


muſic in their ſolemn worſhip. Forſter lays, 


Op When we were at Tanna, we heard every 


morning: at day-break a ſolemn ſong, iſſuing 
as it were from the point lying to the eaſt 
of the harbour, and this circumſtance ſeems 
to prove that the natives of this iſland em- 
ploy their muſic as part of their ſolemn 
worſhip of their Deity. We were {till more 
confirmed in our ſuſpicion, when we, two or 
three times, attempted to viſit this eaſtern 
point, and always found the natives ready 
to defend the ſacred place by arms.” The 


1 aheitans * alyaye: de liver their verſes by . 


ünging. 


33 ͤ (vv ĩ Ons, 


) 
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| ſinging. Their dramatic performances, which 
are generally repreſentations of the common 
- occurrences of life, are blended with dances 
and ſongs; ſcarcely a ſingle perſon is to be 


met with, who 1s not able to ſing a tune, 


and the women in particular are almoſt 
_ conſtantly. ſinging their own extempore | 
compoſitions. Although their poetry, muſic 
and dramas, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
arrived to any great degree of excellence, 
yet when we are informed that they are 
generally employed for the purpoſes of 
making virtue more amiable, and rendering 
| vice more deformed; ſurely the refined in- 
| habitants of Europe need not be aſhamed 
to copy the ſyſtem of theſe happy iſlanders, 
who make the arts even in their infant ſtate, 
communicate uſeful and moral leſſons. 


Theſe iſlanders likewiſe record their re- 


markable events, and the names of thoſe 
who have ſignalized themſelves, and whoſe 
memory they deem worth preſerving, in 
verſes of their own making, which are occa- 


$3 . 
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ſionally ſung, and which form the rude 
annals of their hiſtory. In this, they are 
| fimilar to many other nations recorded in 
theſe ſketches. Mr. Ledyard, who was ſent 
abroad by the aſſociation for promoting the 
diſcovery of the interior parts of Africa, 
ſpeaking of the Egyptian muſic ſays, © Their 


muſic is inſtrumental, conſiſting of a drum 


and pipe, both which reſemble theſe two 


inſtruments in the South ſeas. The drum is 


exactly like the Otaheite drum; the pipe 


is made of cane, and conſiſts of a Tong and 


ſhort tube Joined.” 5 


11 we reflet for 2 a moment, it t will ap- 
pear wonderful that the ſame cuſtoms ſhould 


prevail, and that things reſembling each 


other in conſtruction and properties, ſhould 
be nearly the ſame in nations ſo totally un- 
known to each other, that it is almoſt certain 
no communication has ever taken place 
between them. In Cook's account of the 


inhabitants of New Zealand, he ſays, he 
| heard ſome of them ſing with a degree 1 


taſte 


J 


taſte that ſurpriſed him; the tunes, he adds, 
vere ſolemn and flow, like thoſe of our 
pſalms, containing many notes and ſemi- 
tones. Some of their ſongs which he heard 
ſung by women, whoſe voices were remark- 
ably mellow and ſoft, produced a pleaſing 
and tender effect; they were in flow time, 
a and the cadence mournful. He likewiſe 
mentions, that they have ſeveral ſonorous 
inſtruments which are ſo very imperfect and 
unharmonious, that they never attempt to 


ſing to them. Let us look with pity on 


page 46. 


theſe once happy iſlanders, and reflect that 
natives of an enlightened kingdom, without | 
(as we have every reaſon to believe) pre- 
meditating evil, broke 1 in upon their peace, 
and communicated little to them but what 
Vas deſtructive of their happineſs. (b) 


{b) Vide voyages by Dr. Hawkeſworth, vol. 2. page 
204. Vol. g, page 26, 93. 232. John Reginold Forſter's 
voyage, ſection 7. George Forſter's voyages, vol. 2, page 
Z3oo, 362, and in note 468. Proceedings of the aſſociation 
for promoting the diſcovery of the interior — of Africa, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Whether the ancients ander bud 
counterpoint. e 


Ic Conſelh that I have 1 no opinion of my own 
do offer on this chapter, as the ſubje& is 
_ infinitely beyond my reſearches. Dr. Bur- 
ney, in his excellent diſſertation on the muſic 
of the ancients, has brought forward all 
the moſt reſpectable writers for and againſt 


the ancients, being acquainted with mulic 


In parts; and as he has read them with 
the greateſt attention, and with a mind un- 


prejudiced, his own opinion formed upon 


| the evidence on both ſides the queſtion, cer- 


tainly 


E 

tainly carries conſiderable weight. And 
his opinion 1s, that the ancients never did 
underſtand ſimultaneous-harmony, ne is, 
muſic i in parts. 


In the firſt place he acquaints us, that 
among all the ancient treatiſes of muſic, 
which have come down to poſterity, he has 
not met with one which takes notice of 
counterpoint. (c) In the next place he 


ſeems convinced that the Greeks had ſuch 


a reſpect for their language and poetry, that 


they would not have tolerated the combina- 


tion of many ſounds and melodies moving 


by different intervals, and in different times, 


on account of the confuſion it would have 
occaſioned ; he adds another reaſon, which 
is, that the eccleſiaſtical modes, and canto 


: fermo of the Romiſh church, being gene- 5 


(c) Moſt of the great libraries on the continent, contain 
an incredible number of authors on the ſcience of muſic. 
In the library of the elector of Bavaria at Munich, the liſt 
of tlie works of muſical authors alone, in the miſcellaneous 
catalogue fills near 20 large folio ſheets of paper. 


rally 
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rally allowed to be remains of the ancient 
Greek church, and as there have ever been 


written in manuſcript, miſſals without farts, 
and been always chanted in uniſons and 


octaves, he thinks this a ſtrong preſumptive | 


proof againſt the ancients gs uſed coun- 
terpoint. 


* 


Among the many eminent writers on 
this ſubject, which Dr. Burney has peruſed, 


he mentions the following names, 


Gaffurio, Zarlino, Battiſta Doni, Ilaac 0 
Voſlius, Zaccharia Tevo, the Abbe F raqui- 
e Stillingfleet, Glarianus, Salinas, Bottri- | 
gari, Artuſi, Cerone, Kepler, Merſennus, 
'L hircher, Claude Perrault, Wallis, Bon- 
tempi, Burette, the Fathers Bongeant and 
Cerceau, Padre Martini, M. Marpurg, and 
M. Roſſeau.— His quotations from theſe 
authors, and his own remarks, fill 37 quarto 


Pages. 


Bo xvrv, vol, 1. ſect. 8, 


bY 


tainly carries conſiderable weight. And 


his opinion is, that the ancients never did 


underſtand ſimultaneous-harmony, that 1 18, 
muſic in parts. 


In the firſt place he acquaints us, that 
among all the ancient treatiſes of muſic, 
which have come down to poſterity, he has | 
not met with one which takes notice of 
counterpoint. (c) In the next place he 
ſeems convinced that the Greeks had ſuch 
a reſpect for their language and poetry, that 
they would not have tolerated the combina- 


tion of many ſounds and melodies moving L 
by different intervals, and in different times, 


on account of the confuſion it would have 


occaſioned; he adds another reaſon, which 4 


is, that the eccleſiaſtical modes, and canto 
fermo | of the Romiſh church, being gene- 


{c) Moſt of the great libraries on the continent, contain 
an incredible number of authors on the ſcience of muſic. 
In the library of the elector of Bavaria at Munich, the liſt 
ol tlie works of muſical authors alone, in the miſcellaneous 
catalogue fills near 20 large folio ſheets of paper. 
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rally allowed to be remains of the ancient 
Greek church, and as there have ever been 


written in manuſcript, miſſals without parts, 


and been always chanted in uniſons and 


_ oftaves, he thinks this a ſtrong preſumptive 


| proof againſt the ancients * uſed coun- 


terpoint. 


Among the many eminent writers 8 
this ſubject, which Dr. Burney has peruſed, = 


- he mentions the followin g names. 


; - Galfurio; Zarlino, Battiſta Doni, Iſaac . 
Voſſius, Zaccharia Tevo, the Abbe Fraqui- 
er, Stillingfleet, Glarianus, Salinas, Bottri- 
gari, Artuſi, Cerone, Kepler, Merſennus, 
Thircher, Claude Perrault, Wallis, Bon- 

tempi, Burette, the Fathers Bongeant and 

5 Cerceau, Padre Martini, M. Marpurg, and 
M. Roſſeau.— His quotations from theſe 
authors, and his own remarks, fill 37 quarto | 


pages. 
Braney, vol. 1. ſect. 8, 


1 
14. A 
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I have ſeen many miſſals, and have one 
now before me, which contains ſimple me- 
lodies only. It is a thick quarto, printed in 
the year 1585, which includes all the ſer- 


vices of the feſtivals of the Romiſh church, 


with the melodies written on four lines in 
the old lozenge notes. 


Mr. Tytler ſays, in his diſſertation on tie 
Scottiſh muſic, (d) © It is at this day no 
longer a queſtion, that the art of compoſi- 

i tion in e or what 1 is called harmony, is 


(4) Diſſertation « on FE Scottiſh . 8 William Tit- 
ler, Eſq. publiſhed in the tranſactions of the ſociety of the 
antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 1. page 476. A ſketch of 
this diſſertation appeared in Arnot's hiſtory of Edinburgh, 
publiſhed about ten years ago, but it is now greatly en- 
| larged, and is certainly the moſt ingenious diſſertation that 
has been written on the ſubjett. Although it may appear 
' a parodox, yet I beg leave to ſay, that I acquired conſi- 
derable information relative to the hiſtory of the Scottiſh 
muſic, from this intelligent author, before I had ever read 
his book, or knew there was ſuch a perſon exiſting. This 
diſſertation was ſtrongly recommended to my peruſal, by 
tſie great and amiable Door Robertſon, . of the Uni- 
/ " ity of — 5 


the 


C5 1 
the invention of the moderns ; but by whom 
invented, or at what particular era, is not 
ſo clear: as the cultivation of modern mu- 
ſic was chiefly among the eccleſiaſtics, the 
rules of harmony undoubtedly took their 


riſe, and were improved among them. Gut. 
do d Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, about the 


beginning of the eleventh century, is, by 


many authors, ſaid to have reformed the 
ſcale, by introducing the lines and the no- 


tation on them by points, inſtead of the 
letters of the alphabet formerly in uſe; 


from which the name of counterpount, for 15 


the art of compoſition in parts is derived. 
From that period, it was by degrees i im- 


proved, until it was brought to perfection 
in the golden age of the reſtoration of other 


polite arts and ſciences 1 in Italy, the poutiſt- 


cate of Leo X.“ The learned and dignified 


eccleſiaſtic Feyjoo, in one of his letters to a 


: friend on the wonderful effects of muſic, and 
a compariſon of the ancient with the modern, 
ſays, * with reſpect to harmony and con- 


| gordances, authors, who have examined the 


thing 
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thing with much attention, aſſure us, the 
ancients knew no other than the third, the 
octave, and the double octave; adding that 
they were entirely ignorant of the concerto, 
or mulic of different tones. 6 


I have in my poſſeſſion, a number of na- 
tive airs, collected from different parts of 
Hindooſtan, by Mr. William Bird * Calcut- 
ta; and I was ſurpriſed to fim by him, 
that accompaniments are totally unknown 
in every part of India; he ſays, that during 
a reſidence of nineteen years in India, and 
vith the moſt favourable opportunities, he 
1 never heard the addition of a third or fifth, 
and that neither compoſers or performers 
have an idea beyond an Octave. I bring 
this forward only as an extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance, conſidering the long intercourſe 
which has ſubſiſted between the people of 
f that , and the Europeans. . 


2 Ferie, page 180, tranſlated from the sil. by a 
F RAG- 


zentletnan. 


F R A „ Bs 


TE fraternity of the holy croſſe in 
Abingdon i in H. VI. tyme being there where 


nowe the hoſpitall i is, did every yeare keepe 


a feaſt, and then they uſed to have twelve 
preiſtes to ſing a dirige, for which they had 
given them four pence a peece. They had 
alſo twelve minſtrells, from Coventre, and 
ſome from Maydenhith, who had two ſhil- 
linges three pence a peece, beſides theyre | 
dyet and horſemeat, | This was in the raigne 
of 


4". 


„ 


CO H H —uy—ũ—— 2 —— ————— h—ͤ— — 
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of H. VI. Obſerve that in thoſe dayes they 
payd theyre minſtrels better than — ; 
preiſtes.” (f) 


From the appendix to ihe Black book, No. 12. 


In the directions which Archbiſhop Roth» 
erham gives in his will, concerning the 

founding a college at Rotherham, we find 

an officer appointed particularly to teach 

chanting gratis therein. He ſays, And 
| becauſe I ſee that many pariſhioners belong 
to that church, and that many unpoliſhed 
mountaineers of the adjoining parts reſort 

thereto; that they may better love Chriſt's | 


We are here to underſtand the inferior, or perhaps 
mendicant prieſts. In days of yore, the ſuperiors of the 


holy mother-church, like blazing ſtars ſhined on all beneath 
tnem, and if a poor little ſhivering parſon dared attempt 


to warm only the tops of his fingers, by taking hold of even | 
the tip of the tail of one of theſe comets, he was ſure in- 


| Ranily to be bruſhed off; and perhaps for his preſumption, 


ſentenced to creep like a ſolitary ſpark of fire in a melan- 
choly tinder-box, the remainder of his days. 


religion, 


9 7 


religion, and oftner viſit his church and 


honour and eſteem it, I have eſtabliſhed 


one other perpetual fellow, to teach ſinging 


oratis, who ſhall have for his meat and 


clothing, (6. 135. 4d. annualy. And I 


have eſtabliſhed for ever ſix choiriſters or 
boys, that divine ſervice | may be theirein 
more handſomely celebrated. And I will 
that each of them have annualy for food and 
clothing, 40s”—* But that the art of writing, 
muſick, and in like manner grammer be 
ſubſervient and conducive to the law of 
God and the goſpel.” There are one or 
two other paſſages concerning muſic, but as 


not giving any further light, I have not 
quoted them. The will Is dated 6th of T 


une, 1498. 


The ſtatutes 65 e eo ) fine, ut in rama- 
* 1 g 


tica, muſica, cantu, arte ſcribendi, audiendi 
bibliam, ſtudendi in libraria, aut aliquod in- 


formationis à Præpoſito audiendi, occupen- 
tur, = Dei laudem, et eorum ſalutem anima- 
rum.” . e. To the end that they may be 
RNS 5 
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8 employed in grammar, muſic, ſinging, 


writing, hearing the bible, ſtudying in the 


library, or hearing ſome information from 
the provoſt, to the praiſe of God and the 


ſalvation of their own ſouls,” 


The archbiſhop granted them a common 


foal and ordered the college to be ſtyled 


” Jeſs college of Rotherham,” (collegium 5 


Jheſu de Rotherham), | to conſiſt of a pro- 
_ voſt, three fellows in grammar, muſic and 
writing, and ſix boys. . 


Ne 


Vide ibid, page 666. 


This college is now converted into an 


almſhouſe. 5 


Loxpos, December 5. 1792. 
Dear Sir, 


THe: haſty ſketch of my tour through 


| ſeveral parts of Germany, the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, Wi Ke. which 1 ſent you 


ſome 
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ſome weeks ſince, I fear you found too tri- 
fling and unconnected to anſwer your pur- 
poſe: but ſhould any thing happen, to 
poltpone your intended publication till the 
beginning of March, you may depend on 
3 fulfilling my promiſe of ſending you 
extracts from my journals, which I _ 


” the muſical world will not be diſpleaſed to 


read ; as they will contain ſome few things 
not generally known. I have lately receiv- 
ed a letter from the Abbe Vogler, who has 
ſpent the greateſt part of this year in differ- 


Ez ent parts of Spain, where he has been diſ- 


playing his muſical abilities; he is now at 
Cadiz, but intends ſoon to return to Rotler- 
dam, where in the year 1790 he built an 
organ which is not leſs wonderful in its 
conſtruction, than it is harmonious in its 
tone. The incloſed printed paper which 
he ſent me, vill give you a complete idea 
of this inſtrument. You will make what 
uſe ol 1 it you pleaſe. . . 
I remain ſincerely, yours Ke. 


„„ 
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Extract of the judgment which the ga- 


zettes of the 27th November, 1790, and the 
lovers of muſic at Amſterdam paſſed on the 


8 RCHESTRION: 


The Abbe Vogler, director of the royal aca- 


demy of muſic to huis Swed: Ih majeſty, has 


conſtructed after his own invention and 


deſign, (and at his own expence) an organ 


with 4 rows of keys, 63 ſtops, 39 pedals, 


and g ſwells, with proper reſources to mo- 


> dify the ſound. Of which, the firſt Opens 
os and ſhuts the general caſe of the pipes; 


the ſecond, which is pneumatick meaſure, 
ſtops the wind; the third divides and re- 
unites the reſources proportionably to the 
harmonick progreſſion. The breadth, 
heighth, and depth of this organ is nine 
feet; the temperature of it beyond concep- 
tion exact. With reſpect to the body of : 


tone when in full chorus, it is equal to a 


church organ of ſixteen feet dimenſions; in 


depth of Rh” It ws Lok thoſe of thirty- 
tW O 
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two feet; in ſweetneſs the harmonica. Its 
creſcendo governs all the plays, its diminu- 


endo is qualified by a quarter of a tone; 


and with regard to variety, the connoiſeurs 


have declared, that a concert given by the 
Abbe on his orcheſtrion, being a combina- 
tion of all the inſtruments in Europe, and 

dhe reſult of thirty years travelling, is the 
extent of perfection in the art of Pm | 


and ee organs. 


FN AG 1 


Tus p power 26 muſic to ſtir the 3 . 
and raiſe in the minds of men diſpoſitions 
to virtue or vice is very well known. It is 
related of Timotheus, a muſician of Alexan- 
der the Great, that he could irritate the 
OS martial | 


U 4 ] 


martial fury of that prince to ſuch a degree, 

that he would ſeize on his arms, and put 

| himſelf in an attitude as if his enemies were 
in front, and he On the point of charging | 
them. This effect however was the leſs ſur- 
priſing, becauſe the natural diſpoſition of 
the prince, conſpired to aſſiſt the ſkill of the 
artiſt, Some add, that after having enraged, 

he calmed him; and cauſed Alexander, who 
never turned ER back on any danger, to 
become a fugitive from his own rage. (a) 
But what is told of the power of another 

| muſician, which was exerciſed on Henry the 


"Ik king of Denmark, called the good, is : 


more extraordinary than all this; for "25" 


| ſaid that by a movement and conch; calcu- 
lated to excite choler, he inflamed the rage 
of that prince to ſuch a degree, that he fell 
upon, and put to death three or four of his 
domeſtics, and would have carried the 
| havoc and devaſtation ſal further, if he 


70 See Dryden- 8 beautiful ode in honour of St. Ceci. - 


had 


has day. | 
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had not been reſtrained by violence. This 
vas the more wonderful, becauſe the king's 
natural rt was gentle and peace- 


5 able, wr 


FRA G. II 


A famous muſician and great compoſer, : 
was attacked with a fever, which continued 
augmenting, till on the ſeventh- day it threw 

him into a violent delirium ; which continu- 


ed on him with little or no intermiſſion, 


accompanied with ſhrieks, lamentations, 


terrors, and perpetual watching. On the 


third day, one of thoſe natural inſtincts 
which are ſaid to cauſe ſick brutes to leek 


. / b) The above accounts are moored by ſo many authors, 
that 1 it ſeems needleſs to mention any particular one. 


„„ ſuch 
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ſuch herbs as are beneficial for them, indu- 
ced him to requeſt ſome muſic for his enter- 
tainment. They ſung to him properly ac- 
companied with inſtruments, ſome of the 
compoſitions of Mons. Bernier, a celebrated 
French muſician: as ſoon as the harmony 
began, his countenance appeared ſerene, 
| his eyes looked more tranquil, the convul- 
Hons ceaſed entirely, and he ſhed tears of 

_ pleaſure; the fever left him while the muſic 
continued; but when that ceaſed, the fever 
and ſymptoms returned again. Upon this 
happy and unexpected ſuccels, they repeated | 
the muſic again and again, and always ob- 
tained a ſuſpenſion of the fever and the 


ſy mptoms while the muſic laſted. In fine, I 


ten days' muſic, without any other medical 
aſliſtance than one bleeding in the ancle, 
which was the ſecond that had been pre- 
| ſcribed for him, A cured him. ( 


{c) See hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, 1707, likewiſe Feyjoo on the wonderful efſects of 
muſic, &c. page 176 ang 141, 


F RA G. IV. 


Ti HE church- alc of theſe times, ſounds 
like the ſongs of a jovial company ſitting 
round a table. It is generally compoſed of 


minuets, recitatives, light airs, and alle- 


gros ; at the end of which, they ſubſtitute 
ſomething which is called grave but this 
is done very ſparingly, leſt it ſhould ſeem 
_ tireſome and diſguſting. What can this 
mean? Should not all the muſic in a 
church be grave? Ought not the whole : 
compoſition to be calculated to impreſs gra- 
vity, devotion, and decency ? What effect 
can ſuch muſic produce i in the ſoul ? Itcan 
raiſe no other emotions in the imaginati- 


on, than thoſe of frolic and levity. He 
who hears on the organ, the ſame minuet 


which he heard at the ball, what effect will 


1 
it have on him? No other than reminding 
him of the lady with whom he danced the 
preceding night. Thus the muſic, which 
ought to tranſlate the ſpirit of him who 
liſtens to it, from the terreſtrial to the celeſ. 
tial temple; conveys it from the church to 
the banquet; and the ideas raiſed in the 
imagination of the perſon who hears this, 
if either from conſtitution or vicious habits, 
he is ill diſpoſed, will not forſake him at the | 
church- door. 9 


. 4) See Feyjoo on church-muſic, Engliſh tranſlation, 2 
page 127, where you will find his lamentation and opimons | 


ed more fully. 


cox- 


CONCLUSION OF THE 


DoD PUP K f 8 


Tas author i is | ſenſible that the «nn | 


ſketches will afford very little entertainment 


_ any, but thoſe who have a genius and 
love for mufic; but as they will probably 

fall into the Lk of many who are inſen- 
ſible to the charms of this divine art, he 


would adviſe all ſuch to be content with 


reading the title- page, as it will be a ſerious a 
miſapplication of their time, to read a book 
from which they can derive neither plea- 
ſure or improvement; and indeed if they 
are ingenuous they will allow, that as hea- 
ven has not thought proper to endow them 
with 
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with. a muſical ſenſe, it would be as abſurd 

to reaſon with them upon the harmony of 

ſounds, as it would to talk of the Barney 

of colours, with a perſon blind from his 

birth. Genius, and particularly a genius 
for muſic, is the gilt of heaven; it is born 


with us, it is not to be acquired by the moſt 
perſevering induſtry and intenſe applicati- 


on; in ſhort, it is not to be deſined: It can 
only be felt. The ingenious Mr. Tytler 5 
concludes his elegant diſſertation with a 


quotation from Rouſſeau, and as I can find 

no author who ſpeaks with half that com- 

prehenſion and energy on the ſubject, I ſhall 
ſolicit the indulgence of my courteous read-. 
ers, and beg they will allow me to take 

leave of them, with the ſame ſublime and 
beautiful addreſs. ——Speaking to a young” 
| compoſer he ſays, 


1 


1 « Goel not to know at is s genius. If 
thou haſt it, thy feelings will tell thee what 
it is. If thou haſt it not, thou never wilt 


know 1 i. The] genius of che muſician ſub- 
Jetts | 


„ 


jects the univerſe to its power. 
pictures by ſounds. It expreſſes ideas by 
feelings, and feelings by accents. We feel 


in our hearts the force of the paſſions which 
it excites. Through the medium of genius, 
pleaſure aſſumes additional charms, and the 
grief which it excites breaks forth into cries, 


But alas ! to thoſe who feel not in themſelves 


| the ſpring of genius, its expreſſions convey 


no idea. Its prodigies are unknown to 


: thoſe who cannot imitate them. Wouldeſt 
x thou know if thou art animated with one 
4. ſpark of that bright fire? Run, fly to Na- 
| ples, and there liſten to the maſter- pieces of 
4: Leo, Durante, Jomelli, Hergolgſe. If thine 
eyes are filled with tears, thy heart palpi- 
| tates, thy whole ſrame 1s agitated, and the 
- oppreſſion of tranſport ariſes almoſt to ſuffo- 
cation; take up Metaſtatio, his genius will 
inflame thine own, and thou wilt compole 
after his example. Theſe are the operati- 
ons of genius; and the tears of others will 
recompenſe thee for thoſe which thy maſters 
have cauſed thee ta ſhed. But, if thou art 


calm 


It draws its 
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calm and tranquil amidſt the tranſports of 


that great art; if thou feeleſt no delirium, 

no ecſtaſy ; if thou art only moved with 
pleaſure, at what ſhould tranſport thee with 
rapture, doſt thou dare to aſk what genius 


is?  Prophane not, vulgar man, that name 


ſublime! what does it import thee to know 
_ What thou canſt never ur pe. "0 = 


n But let my due feet never fail 
Io walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale, 
— And love the high imbowed roof, 

With antic pillars maſſy proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly dight, 
| Caſting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
- To the full voic'd quire below, 8 
In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs, through mine ear, 
Diſſolve me into ecſtaſies, 
8 And bring all heav'n before mine eyes.” 


MI LTON. II Penſerolo. 


/ e Rouſſeau, ſous le mot genie. 


NOTE to C H A P. XI. 


| ” F ROM what I have ſaid, the muſical world may proba- 


| bly conclude that I have a great objection to catches and 
glees. I will freely own that from catches I never received 


7 much pleaſure, although I have often heard them perform- 


ed in the firſt ſtyle; but as to glces I confeſs that I have 
frequently experienced great delight in hearing them, and 
think there cannot be a greater treat than an elegy, a can- 
zonet, a glee, or any two, three, or four part ſong of cha- 
racer, well performed. / As to modern mufic, every day 
produces ſomething, and among the operas, &c. a number 
of charming A may be ſelected, and if the lovers of 
muſic wiſh for compoſitions of longer ſtanding, where can 
they find ſuch beautiful and ſublime ſongs, &c. as are to be. 
met with in Handel's oratorios, the old ballads of Dr. Green 
and Arne, the elegant and OY Serengta of Solomon, by 


the 


(F) A number of excellent compoſitions are publiſhed annually by 


the ſecretary to the noblemen and gentlemen' $ catch club, holden at the 
Thatched-houſe Tavern. 


EE 


the late worthy and benevolent Dr. Boyce, and in the works of 
Purcel, Travers, and the late reſpectable Dr. Hayes of Oxford. 
I lately met with two publications of conſiderable merit; 
one, is a collection of Scot's-ſongs, inſcribed to her Grace the 
\ Dutcheſs of Gordon, printed for Napier. The other, is three 
volumes of Engliſh and Italian ſongs, collected and publiſhed 
by Sig. Corrn, Mr. Corfe, orgamſt of Saliſbury, has tikewnſe 
AO Jome of the old Scot' ed wg great TO 


As it is ; ſincerely 3 that many RON experience 8 
5 great pleaſure in ſacred muſic, I will beg leave to mention 


the works of the following maſters as worthy attention: I! 


their compoſitions, or collections, they will find a number 
of uſeful and pleaſing anthems, kymns and pſalms, ſuitable 
to all occaſions, and adapted ſome for a ſingle voice, others 
for two, three, and four voices, and many for a full choir. 


Far be it from me to wiſh to proſcribe the works of other 


compoſers, I only take the liberty of recommending theſe 
as being particularly acquainted with them. Dr. Arnold. 
The late Doctor Hayes. Dr. Miller. Mr. Jackſon of 
Exeter. Mr. Langdon, organiſt of Armah. Mr. Bond, 
late of Exeter. Mr. Smith, gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 


Mr. Lang don, and Mr. Bond, have each lately offered pro- — | 


poſals to the public for publiſhing ſacred muſic, by ſub- 

| ſcription. Mr. Smith and Mr. Langdon, I apprehend 
intend their publications chiefly for choir- ſervice. Mr. Bond, 
1 underſtand, intends his principally for family devotion, 
and particularly for the edification and amuſement of young 
ladies on ſundays. As each publication I doubt not will 


poileſs conſiderable merit, there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe 


that a proper attention will be paid to them by thoſe who 
delight i in ſacred ſongs. 


NOTE 


NOTE. 


Bev writing Chap. XII. a friend of mine and a 


near relation of the Rev. Dr. Vincent, has favoured me 
with a new edition of the Doctor's conſiderations on paro- 
chhial muſic, with additions. In this ſmall tract, (which has 

afforded me many uſeful hints) the ſubject is treated ſo 
fully, and ſo very judiciouſly, that it ſeems a complete 
directory, which ought to be in the poſſeſſion of every 


lover of ſacred muſic, who is a friend to decorum in pub- 


lic worſhip. The firſt — 1 have long had in my 


euſtody. 


LY 


NOTE to PAGE 100. 


To: 1 great advocates for plalm: Goging, are 
obſerved to modulate their voices to a tone conſiſtent with . 
pious thoughts, without that extravagant vociferation 
practiſed in ſome Proteſtant churches; very contrary to 
the burleſque of thoſe, who make a diſcordant babbling 


without linging at all. This is a reproach to wealthy 


pariſhioners, in whoſe breaſt it is to rectify this abuſe ; by 


giving money to teach young perſons to ſing. 
E. Hanway' s travels into Perſia, Rc. vol. 2. p. . 269. 


CU NOTE 


NOTE to PAGE 236. 


A Few months ſince I attended prayers at a certain 

cathedral, (whether in England or Ireland it matters little) 
where I ſaw three choir-men only, and ſorry am I to ſay g 
that two of them were without ſurplices. Upon inquiry, 
I was told their incomes would not admit of this ſacred 
veſtment, and that poverty and not inclination, was the ſole 
cauſe of their unſeemly appearance. In truth, they put 
me ſo much in mind of Falſtaff's ſcare-crow recruits, that 
J almoſt imagined them to be deſerters from his ragged re- 
giment. I not only ſincerely pitied them, but I extended 

my compaſſion to their poor comrades, from whom (for 
the moment) I conceived they had fiolen the ſhirt and half 
(which Falſtaff tells us was all the linen the company poſ- 


8 ſeſſed) to make a a ſurplice for their alternate ule, (a) 


| 3 | Shakeſpear's Henry I. 


NOTE 


1 Have been guilty of an unpardonable omiſſion in not 
mentioning the Earl of Kelly, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, in the body of this book. His lordſhip has long 
8 been the patron of muſic i in Scotland, and is a conſiderable 
compoſer 
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compoſer as well as an excellent performer. His over- 
tures or ſymphonies, which he publiſhed many years fince, 
poſſeſs originality, ingenuity, and taſte, and at the concerts 
in the city of Edinburgh, which were conducted chiefſfy 
under his lordſhip's direction, I have been told they were 
performed in a very ſuperior ſtyle. 


the Comes Bates wen, candid reader, may you 

| be aſtoniſhed at this gentleman appearing laſt in the liſt, 
for ſurely the muſical world is more indebted to him than 
to any individual living. To the ſtudy of literature and 


ſcience, Mr. Bates has likewiſe added a peculiar attach- 


ment to the polite arts. His theoretical knowledge, and 
practical abilities in the ſcience of muſic, are ſo generally 
known and ſo univerſally approved, that they would be 
cConſiderably depreciated by the moſt elegant panegyric 
tat could poſlibly be offered, and I may venture to ſay, 
that to his enthuſiaſm tempered by judgment we owe the 
firſt muſical performance which any age or country can 
boaſt of. I mean the grand feſtival in commemoration of 


5 | Handel, in which at the laſt meeting upwards of one thou- 


ſand verformers. were engaged, under the patronage of that 
eluſtrious example of harmony, has Moſt Sacred Majeſly 
__ GEeoRGE THE THIRD, A prince, who with the moſt un- 
feigned piety, is known almoſt daily to fing, © Glory to God in 

_ the lagheſt, and on z earth, heace, good-will towards mens: 
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